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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Retailers  Cannot  Compete 
W  ith  State-Protected  Monopolies 

Many  inenibers  of  this  .\ssociatioii  have  complained 
of  the  type  of  competition  which  they  face  in  the 
merchandising  operations  of  the  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations  which  exist  to  produce  and  sell  gas  and 
electric  current. 

These  concerns  are  granted  a  *nionopoly  in  their 
held  and  are  regulated  by  state  cuininissions. 

Their  rates  are  fixed  by  these  cuininissions  and  in 
the  fixing  of  such  rates,  which  are  intendeil  to  make 
possible  a  net  profit  ranging,  as  we  understand,  from 
six  to  eight  percent,  their  costs  of  operation  are,  of 
course,  the  base  taken  for  such  rate  determination. 

In  most  centers  the  public  utilities  are  conducting 
active  and  aggressive  merchandising  departments. 

They  sell  appliances  because,  naturally  enough, 
they  want  to  increase  the  use  of  their  own  products, 
gas  and  electric  current.  "’Building  the  load'*  is  the 
term  they  use. 

Because  under  state  rate-making  they  are  virtually 
guaranteed  a  profit,  they  are  nut  obliged  to  operate 
for  profit  in  their  merchandising  and  hence  they 
form  an  unnatural  type  of  competition. 

Retailers  who  are  worthy  the  name  have  no  need 
to  fear  competition  from  other  concerns  which,  like 
their  own,  must  make  a  profit,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  fellow  who  does  not  need  to  make 
a  profit — whose  ultimate  profit  is  guaranteed  by  the 
state. 

The  situation  is  unnatural  and  nut  healthy  and  it 
has  led  to  many  abuses  in  the  electric  and  gas  appli¬ 
ance  field.  The  public  utilities  or  "central  stations” 
as  they  are  termed,  are  interested  only  in  getting 


appliances  in  use  so  that  the  number  of  kilowatt 
hours  consumed  may  he  increased. 

Gonsequently  we  find  such  things  as  washing  ma¬ 
chines  sold  on  the  installment  plan  with  little  or  no 
down  payment  and  as  much  as  four  years  in  which 
to  finish  the  payments. 

We  have  seen  circulars  and  post  cards  issued  to 
the  public  by  central  stations  offering  the  ’’one  cent 
sale"  idea  applied  to  electric  irons  for  example.  The 
consumer  willing  to  buy  one  iron  at  a  stipulated 
price  could,  upon  payment  of  an  additional  cent, 
obtain  a  second  and  smaller  electric  iron. 

Such  merchandise  could  be  paid  for  a  few  cents  a 
niunth  charged  on  the  regular  monthly  bill  for  gas 
and  current. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  sales  of  the  central  stations  appear  to  be  inosth 
on  the  installment  jilaii  and  we  have  been  told  of 
central  station  managers  who  have  frankly  said  that 
they  never  repossess  any  electrical  device  because  of 
the  purchaser's  failure  to  pay.  These  men  have 
figured  that  it  pays  the  central  station  to  stand  the 
merchandising  loss  and  keep  the  electrical  device  in 
operation  <*onsuming  current. 

To  make  the  situation  worse  many  central  stations 
are  nut  eonfiniiig  their  merchandising  to  electrical 
appliances  but  are  selling  non-current  consuming  arti¬ 
cles.  Kitchen  cabinets,  stools,  book  ends,  even  razor 
blades  and  a  eomparatively  long  list  of  other  com¬ 
modities  are  being  dealt  in  by  some  |uiblic  utilities 
corporations. 

*  if 

What  is  the  position  of  these  central  station  men? 

They  say  that  the  companies  have  been  forced  to 
merchandist*  because  the  dealers  are  not  doing  a 
sufficiently  gooil  job.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
central  stations  have  to  do  a  lot  of  pioneering  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  new  devices  before  such  appli¬ 
ances  are  recognized  as  having  reached  the  connner-  ! 
cial  stage. 

Electrical  refrigeration  has  but  rec^mtly  appeared 
as  a  merebandising  opportunity  for  the  retailer  but 
the  central  stations  have  been  introducing  the  electri¬ 
cal  refrigeration  idea  for  years.  A|*parently  the  central 
station  men  doubt  that  such  a  device  as  an  electrical 
refrigerator  for  home  use  could  have  been  put  over 
if  they  had  depended  upon  the  dealers  who  must 
operate  for  ]trofit.  The  period  of  introduction,  they 
say.  frequently  is  long  ami  costly  and  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  profit. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  that  point  of  view  — or  so 
it  appears  until  it  is  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny, 
for  the  obvious  answer  is  that  in  every  other  field 
the  manufacturer  has  to  undertake  the  pioneering 
work  himself  and,  a|)parently.  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  public  utilities  corporations  should  dump 
many'  thousands  of  dollars  into  this  work  and  then 
charge  it  back  to  all  users  of  gas  and  current. 

One  jtarticularly  vicious  element  in  the  situation 
is  that  under  this  system  the  very  n>tailers  who  must 
accept  the  competition  in  merchandising  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  stations  are  obliged  to  help  pay  the  merchandis- 
inf:  losses  of  these  competitors,  for  retailers  are  larftt 
users  of  light  and  power.  E 
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Dealers  who  sell  heav'v-tluty  electrical  a|i|>liaiices 
also  find  themselves  in  the  awkward  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  report  their  prospects  to  their  largest  competi¬ 
tor,  the  ecntral  station,  because  they  must  fto  to  the 
companv  and  check  the  installation  to  he  sure  the 
custoiner  «‘aii  "et  service  after  the  appliance  is  in¬ 
stalled. 

Central  station  men  apparently  «lramatize  them- 
>elve8  as  rather  disinterested  agencies  working  to  in¬ 
crease  the  load  of  their  companies  and  exercising 
a  benign  influence  to  develop  the  entire  electrical 
appliance  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  he  remembered  that 
their  salesmen  usually  are  men  working  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  who  must  sell  to  live  ami*  there  arc 
many  apparently  verifiable  stories  afloat  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  ethics  of  selling  for  the  central 
•tations  are  on  no  higher  plans  than  they  should  he. 

One  hardware  dealer  in  a  metropolitan  center 
whose  store  is  across  the  street  from  the  local  central 
station  tells  of  a  sale  of  gas  ranges  put  on  by  this  coni- 
|tetitor  in  the  course  of  which  a  truck  load  of  ranges 
was  parked  in  front  of  his  store  while  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  salesmen  sold  ranges  right  from  the  truck. 


This  (juestion  of  central  station  merchandising  was 
the  subject  of  a  tliscussion  which  took  place  in  New 
York.  October  13,  between  the  General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Coinuiittee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  rf'presentatives  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Electragists 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  «liscussion  lasted  practically  all  day  and  we 
are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  it  may  lead  to 
good  results. 

^  The  situation,  ire  believe,  is  one  which  calls  for 
api»li  K  mutual  tolerance,  a  disposition  to  understand  the 
miner- ^  other  fellow''s  point  of  vietc  and  sufficient  patience 
to  insure  the  understanding  of  one  s  own  viewpoint. 

Some  of  the  retail  representatives  took  the  stand 
that  the  public  utilities  have  no  right  at  all  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  that  they  should  cease  to  do  so  before 
uoverninental  influences  were  enlisted  to  compel  them 
to  desist. 

It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  the  National  Retail 
I  niust  ^  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  should  not  occupy  so  extreme 
a  position  and  accordingly  we  insisted  only  upon  one 
point — the  entire  separation  of  their  merchandising 
from  their  public  utility  functions. 

The  question  of  whether  they  have  the  right  to  mer¬ 
chandise  is  something  which  must  depend  upon 
their  charters  from  the  states  in  which  they  operate. 
If  their  charters  are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  mer¬ 
chandising,  we  can  hardly  say — “Go  out  of  business 
because  we  don't  like  your  competition.” 

If,  however,  an  entire  separation  of  their  merchan- 
^  dising  and  their  public  utility  functions  could  be 

■  brought  about,  then  the  central  stations,  compelled  to 

■  bave  their  merchandising  stand  on  its  own  feet,  no 
.  longer  able  to  dump  their  merchandising  losses  upon 

the  users  of  gas  and  current,  would  have  to  merchan- 
i  dise  for  a  profit. 

■i  In  other  words,  from  unnatural  competitors,  with  a 
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profit  virtually  guaranteed,  they  would  become  nat¬ 
ural  competitors  and  live  retailers  would  no  longer 
have  reason  to  fear  them. 

Needless  to  say  the  average  central  station  man 
appears  to  be  more  than  reluctant  to  stand  for  this 
segregation  of  the  merchandising  activities,  but  it  is 
our  belief  that  every  retailer  who  is  up  against  this 
type  of  competition  should  actively  press  for  this 
result. 

Make  the  merchandising  of  public  utilities  corpor¬ 
ations  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  the  abuses  th(>y  have 

brought  into  the  retail  field  will  disappear. 

«  *  »  *  « 

In  considering  this  question  of  central  station  mer¬ 
chandising  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  all  of  these 
companies  find  it  necessary  to  merchandise. 

The  Cleveland  Illuminating  Company,  for  example, 
does  not  sell  appliances. 

In  Cleveland  through  the  cooperation  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  local  retailers  an  organization  has  been 
formed  known  as  “The  Electrical  League”.  This  is 
supported  hy  graduated  dues  paid  hy  the  dealers  and  a 
generous  (contribution  from  thellluminating (Company. 

The  League  fosters  the  development  of  the  appli¬ 
ance  field  hut  sells  no  merchandise.  Instead  it  refers 
prospective  customers  to  the  local  dealers. 

Here  is  what  a  leading  Cleveland  retailer  says 
about  the  scheme: 

“The  result  has  been  that  through  the 
Electrical  League  ignorant  dealer  compe¬ 
tition  which  is  often  dangerous  has  been 
lessened;  consumer  satisfaction  has  increased 
because  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  is 
distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  utility  com¬ 
pany  dominated  the  field  and  better  service 
is  given  the  consumer  because  of  widespread 
competition,  at  a  profit.*” 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  in  operation  with,  as 
we  understand,  like  satisfaction  in  the  territory  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Co.,  California. 

One  significant  point  about  the  (California  scheme 
is  that  figures  are  <|uoted  to  show  that  this  central 
station  gets  an  annual  average  of  kilowatt  hours  per 
residence  which  is  greatly  in  excess  both  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  country  and  of  the  average  of  (California. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Vt  e  (|uote  the  following  from  a  recent  Washington 
letter  of  a  reputable  information  bureau  at  the 
nation's  capital: 

“The  assault  to  he  led  hy  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana  upon  the  financing  of  power 
and  light  company  consolidations  and  the 
alleged  corruption  of  national  and  state  elec¬ 
tions  and  officials,  will  be  held  as  the  main 
objective  of  the  Progressives.  It  will  have 
offshoots  in  many  directions.*’ 

It  would  be  far  from  our  purpose  to  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  merits  of  the  above  impli¬ 
cations  but  it  would  seem  that  if  these  concerns  are 
to  be  under  serious  attack  in  Washington  they  should 
at  this  time  be  especially  desirous  of  correcting  the 
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conditionH  of  which  retailers  complain — provided 
retailers  are  reasonable  in  their  demands. 

Certainly  it  appears  reasonable  to  say  to  the  com¬ 
panies — “Separate  your  merchandising  functions  so 
that  you  must  merchandise  for  a  profit,  as  we  must 
do,  and  stop  making  us  and  other  consumers  of  your 
products  pay  the  losses  you  incur  in  your  merchan¬ 
dising  activities." 


Who  Is  Your  Competitor? 

One  of  the  words  most  frequently  use«l  in  the  retail 
trade  is  “competition”. 

Competition  <lrives  retailers,  sometimes  to  wise 
action,  sometimes  to  things  so  foolish  that  their  onlv 
attempt  at  justification  is  to  say: — “Competition”. 

Competition — or  their  inability  to  compete— has 
put  many  retailers  out  of  business. 

Competition — or  the  ability  to  meet  competition — - 
has  brought  outstanding  success  to  others. 

The  shadow  of  competition  is  on  the  retail  business 
every  minute  of  the  day. 

Competition  dictates  retailers'  prices: 

— competition  directs  their  advertising: 

— competition  influences  their  merchandise  selec¬ 
tion; 

— competition  compels  their  choice  of  employees: 
— competition  determines  when  they  shall  open 
their  stores,  w'hen  close  them  and  w'hat  holidays  shall 
be  observed; 

— in  every  and  all  consideration  of  business  prob¬ 
lems,  in  every  conference  of  their  executives,  even  in 
the  most  confidential  discussions  of  members  of  the 
same  firm,  the  presence  of  competition  always  is 
there. 

Despite  this  essentially  familiar  competition,  we 
doubt  whether  many  retailers  could  answer  the 
question ; — 

“Who,  or  uhat,  and  where  is  your  competition?" 

Try  it!  What  would  you  say  to  that  question? 
Probably  you  would  give  us  a  list  of  the  other 
important  stores  in  your  community  or  your  section. 

They  are  your  competitors,  truly — and  yet  you  may 
have  other  and  more  important  competitors  about 
whom,  perhaps,  you  never  think. 

When  you  do  get  to  thinking  about  some  of  these 
other  competitors,  your  old  time  competitors  will 
seem  to  you,  what  indeed  they  are,  your  allies  in  a 
fight  for  what  you  may  regard  as  your  share  of  the 
consumer’s  interest  and  income. 

Not  so  long  ago,  our  good  President.  Mr.  Ralph 
C.  Hudson,  of  (VNeill  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  asked  the 
question  we  have  asked  and  as  a  partial  answer 
handed  us  the  following  list,  which  he  acknowledged 
was  inadequate.  Here  is  President  Hudson's  list: 

Paris,  New  \ork.  Automobiles,  Gasoline,  Other 
Stores,  Radios,  Movies,  Real  Estate.  Ice  Machines, 
Sporting  Events.  Washing  Machines,  Country  Clubs. 
Investment.  Savings,  Travel,  Bootleggers  and  Flying 
Machines. 

The  list  could  be  indefinitely  lengthened  but  Mr. 
Hudson's  exhibit  will  suffice  for  the  purpose. 


Are  we  competing  with  these  places  ami  things? 
Unquestionably  we  are. 

What  woman  ever  went  abroad  and  failed  to  pur¬ 
chase  apparel  and  jewelry  for  herself  in  Paris? 

What  woman  ever  went  to  New  York  from  Balti¬ 
more.  or  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  United  States, 
and  resisted  the  urge  to  buy  in  the  nation's  metropo¬ 
lis? 

Paris  and  New  York  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
names  of  all  places  in  the  United  States  which  are 
larger  or  slightly  more  urban  than  other  places 
where  merchants  dwell  and  do  business. 

Automobiles?  The  folks  of  ordinarv’  income  in  the 
United  States  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  on  automobiles.  Certainly  that  money 
cannot  be  spent  hy  those  folks  for  other  things. 

Gasoline,  radios,  movies,  ice  machines,  real  estate 
and  so  on  through  the  list,  these  things  all  represent 
competition  for  the  retailer. 

Before  we  begin  to  commiserate  with  ourselves 
upon  this  situation,  however,  let  us  think  the  thing 
through  a  bit  further! 

Are  these  things  Competition  alone; — do  they  just 
represent  so  many  gateways  for  the  escape  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  money  from  the  retail  store? 

Or  are  they  also  aiders  and  abetters  of  the  retailer 
as  well  as  competitors? 

»  »  *  »  » 

Let’s  examine  it  from  several  angles  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  competitor. 

Take  the  competition  of  other  places  first. 

There’s  the  woman  who  goes  to  Paris  or  New 
York.  The  money  she  spends  there  certainly  is  lost 
to  the  retailers  at  home,  and  yet — 

— just  think  of  the  effect  on  many  other  women  in 
your  city  when  this  fortunate  lady  returns  from  her 
travels  and  proceeds  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  stay-at- 
homes  tvho  cannot  escape  to  Paris  or  Neiv  York,  or 
the  larger,  more  urban  place! 

Emulation  is  one  of  the  strongest  motive  springs 
known  to  human  beings  and  it  might  pay  certain  re¬ 
tailers  to  send  a  woman  of  their  community  to  Paris 
(or  New  York  or  Baltimore,  etc.)  periodically,  and 
stake  her  to  all  the  clothes  she  cared  to  buy.  for  the 
sake  of  what  her  appearance  at  home  would  do  to 
stimulate,  in  other  less  fortunate  women,  demands 
for  higher-priced  apparel. 

Indeed  just  a  little  of  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  by  most  retailers  to  teach  women  to  buy  the 
cheapest  things  available  if  spent  in  this  way  might 
go  a  long  way  to  convince  women  that  good  clothes 
have  not  entirely  gone  out. 

•»«««« 

People  respond  to  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
they  find  themselves  and  social  groups  follow  leaders. 
A  few  Paris  gowns  introduced  in  any  social  circle 
would  set  every  woman  clamoring  for  better  clothes. 

At  one  time  the  writer  lived  in  a  boom  mining 
camp.  Money  was  the  cheapest  thing  in  town;  every¬ 
body  had  it.  The  per  capita  wealth  was  probably 
higher  there  than  anywhere  else  on  earth  at  that 
particular  time. 

Ami  vet  the  men  wore  khaki  suits  and  flannel  shirts 
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and  itii'  women  dressed  in  about  the  same  elass. 

Able  to  afford  the  best,  why  did  they  wear  the 
poorest  ? 

Beeanse  there  was  no  atmosphere  whieh  demanded 
anything  better. 

A  few  women  wearing  gowns  imported  from  Paris, 
or  New  York,  or  Baltimore  or  anywhere  else  on 
earth,  might  have  changed  the  whole  situation  and 
brought  real  business  to  the  camp’s  retailers. 

The  I'onsumers  ability  to  purchase  does  not  of 
itself  provide  the  retailer  ivith  his  opptirtunity; — it 
is  the  atmosphere  ivhich  creates  desire  that  leads  to 
sales. 

Retailers  must  work  to  encourage  that  atmosphere. 
Usually  it  must  be  imported,  because  the  thing 
from  a  distance  carries  an  aura  of  enchantment  which 
things  close  at  hand  do  not. 

Baltimore  can  supply  the  atmosphere  for  some  less 
important  center. 

Baltimore  may  get  it  from  New  York. 

New  York,  in  turn,  may  import  it  from  Paris. 

And  since  there  must  he  a  starting  point,  we  all 
choose  to  agree,  more  or  less  sincerely,  that  Paris 
creates  it. 

In  a  measure  that  is  true  but  under  closer  analysis 
it  would  be  shown  that  Paris  too  imports  it. 

The  fashion  arbiters  of  Paris  turn  to  the  Orient, 
Russia  or  perhaps  to  some  long-dead  epoch  in  history- 
I  for  their  inspiration.  They  may  even  find  something 
in  America. 

Without  knowing  anything  about  Paris  modes,  we 
nevertheless  do  know  that  they  stir  the  imagination 
and  the  desire  of  American  women  and  lead  to  sales 
in  even  the  smallest  store  in  the  most  remote  village 
in  the  United  States, 

Therefore,  even  though  women  who  spend  money 
in  Paris — or  in  New  York,  or  in  Baltimore  or  any 
of  the  slightly  larger,  more  urban  places  right  down 
the  line — cannot  spend  that  money  at  home,  these 
places,  in  most  instances,  give  the  local  retailer  more 
cooperation  than  competition. 

(Consider  the  next  class  of  competition  in  the  list: — 
automobiles,  radios,  ice  machines,  flying  machines, 
washing  machines,  etc. 

The  energetic  sales  promotion  campaigns  of  the 
manufacturers  of  all  the  great  multitude  of  machines, 
appliances  and  devices  which  now  add  so  much  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life,  have  done  won¬ 
ders  to  bring  these  things  into  daily  use.  Let  us  not 
i  forget,  however,  that  they  have  but  builded  upon  a 
present-day  tendency  among  consumers  to  express 
j  an  unprecedented  prosperity  through  the  satisfac- 
‘  tioiis  of  more  luxurious  ways  of  living, 
j  The  effect  of  this  reaching  out  for  unwonted  lux¬ 
ury  is  felt  in  every'  line  of  business,  for  while  it  is 
true  that  the  automobile,  the  radio  and  all  these  other 
I  things  compete  with  the  retailer  for  the  consumer's 
j  interest  and  income,  they  have  all  made  great  and  de- 
i  cided  contributions  to  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

I  It  is  significant  that  despite  two  decades  of  such 
I  competition  retail  sales  have  moved  steadily  onward 
to  unprecedented  volumes,  and  that  notwithstanding 
M  the  increase  in  the  number  of  retail  stores. 


In  a  sense  the  retailer,  of  course,  is  competing  with 
the  automobile  and  all  these  others  in  the  list. 

That,  however,  does  not  tell  the  entire  story  for 
although  the  man  of  moderate  income  who  purchases 
an  automobile  may  be  forced  to  cut  down  his  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  at  the  retailers’,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  price  he  pays  for  the  automobile  goes  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  all  who  worked  to  make  the  auto¬ 
mobile  possible. 

Thus  the  families  of  those  who  mined  the  iron  ore 
and  transported  it,  who  refined  it  and  fabricated  it, 
those  who  cut  timber  in  the  north  woods,  who  trans¬ 
ported  it  and  sawed  it.  those  who  made  the  parts  and 
assembled  them,  those  who  transported  the  car  and 
those  who  sold  it,  with  all  those  in  a  score  of  other 
industries  which  have  made  their  contributions  to  the 
building  of  a  car; — all  these  and  their  families  are 
made  able  to  buy  at  retail  stores  all  over  tbe  country. 

Nor  is  there  any  |)art  of  the  country  which  does 
not  share  in  this  general  passing  around  of  prosperity. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  man  has  nothing  but  the 
thought  of  his  mind,  his  labor  and  the  resources  of 
nature,  and  every  time  a  new  combination  of  thought, 
labor  and  natural  resources  produces  something 
which  men  and  women  feel  they  must  have,  there  is 
a  great  new  stimulus  to  labor  and  consequent  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity. 

*  «  «  »  «  « 

Frankly,  when  we  started  out  on  this  editorial  we 
had  no  idea  where  it  was  going  to  lead. 

We  began  with  the  thought  that  President  Hud¬ 
son’s  list  was  interesting  and  that  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  other  retailers  in  order  that  they 
might  sense  their  true  competition  and  prepare  to 
meet  it. 

Now,  as  we  read  this  column  we  are  struck  with  the 
impression  that  we  have  talked  ourselves  into  a  Polly- 
anna-like  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  seems  as  though 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  any  competition  for 
retailers. 

That  attitude,  of  course,  would  be  absurd! 

We  know  tbat  every  minute  the  shadow  of  compe¬ 
tition  is  on  the  retail  business. 

But  the  question  is; — “le/iose  shadow  is  it.*'” 

Who,  or  what,  and  where  and  why  is  your  competi¬ 
tor? 

(rive  us  your  ideas! 


Hoiv  You  Can  Spot 

The  Men  Who  Knoiv  Their  Jobs! 

Here  is  a  letter  which  came  today  and  we  want  you 
all  to  read  it.  The  writer  is  a  merchant  long  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
We  can’t  give  his  name  but  here’s  what  he  wrote, 
word  for  word :  ' 

“We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  reached  a  rather  poor  decision  in  regard  , 
to  the  matter  of  eliminating  the  expense  of 
membership  dues  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  tee  have  decided  to 
continue  our  membership  with  you. 

“We  might  offer  in  defense  of  our  inten- 
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tion  to  drop  out  of  the  Association  that  we 
have  taken  a  very  ruthless  stand  in  regard 
to  our  expenses  for  the  coming  year  and  we 
are  cutting  out  every  expense  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  eliminate,  whether  or  not  we  feel 
that  some  of  them  have  a  benefit  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  All  expenditures  of  such  a  nature  have 
some  benefit  and  it  is  hard  to  eliminate  any 
of  them  once  they  are  entered  into. 

“In  our  program  this  is  the  only  case 
where  we  have  weakened  and  we  feel  that 
we  will  not  in  the  future  reach  any  decision 
to  discontinue  our  membership  with  a  force 
so  vital  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.” 

We  subscribe  heartily  to  the  thought  that  retailers 
should  strip  their  stores  of  unnecessary  expenses  ami 
of  those  which  are  in  any  way  questionable. 

But  when  you  think  of  expense,  don't  think  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  except  as 
an  agency  which  can  help  you  cut  your  expenses. 

Think  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  vital  force  in  your  business,  a  sj)onsor  for 
you.  a  protector,  a  guiding  force,  the  strength  ol  the 
whole  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  each  and 
every  part  of  this  great  craft. 

If  somtmne  in  the  store  suggests  the  dropping  of 
membership,  tell  him  the  truth — that  if  he  were  on 
to  his  job,  he  tvould  be  getting  such  vital  help  from 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that  he 
would  never  dream  of  dropping  out! 

That’s  one  way  you  can  tell  the  executives  who 
know  their  own  jobs  and  are  pulling  their  share  ol 
the  weight — they  are  the  fellows  who  know  what  the 
Association  is  about. 


Another  Example  of  Distinguished  Service! 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  controller  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  the  Association's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Taxation,  Tuesday,  November  1,  appeared 
personally  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Tax  Revision  and  presented  the  tax  plan  which 
you  will  find  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Xt)vemher,  1927 


At  our  Annual  Convention  last  February,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  authorized  Mr.  Clark's  Committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  tax  revision  and  to  present  it  to  ('ongress 
without  the  need  of  referring  it  back  to  the  meniber<i. 

That  action  was  entirely  unique  in  the  annals  of 
the  Association  and  could  have  sprung  only  from  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Association  in  the 
members  of  the  Taxation  Committee  who  for  so 
many  years  have  given  distinguished  service  to  the 
organization. 

Despite  this  specific  warrant,  it  had  been  the  hope 
of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Taxation  Com- 
mittee  to  refer  their  plan  back  to  the  Assctciation. 
perhaps  by  referendum. 

As  things  developed,  however,  this  proved  quite 
impossible  and  the  plan  was  presented  instead  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  approved  it. 

Mr.  Clark's  appearance  before  the  Joint  (-onimit- 
tee  created  extensive  interest  as  the  recor»l  of  the 
hearing  demonstrates. 

We  ask  you  to  read  carefully  the  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  plan  and  if  you  need  further  informa¬ 
tion  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you  get  it. 

'I'he  thanks  of  the  Association  and  of  all  meinher- 
should  again  go  to  Chairman  Clark  and  the  memhei> 
of  his  Committee  for  a  new  example  of  distinguished 
service.  Included  in  such  thanks  are.  of  course,  the 
stores  in  which  these  men  are  important  executive)- 
and  who  freelv  gave  their  time  to  the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Taxation  Committee  arc  as 
follows:  (diairman,  C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit;  T.  W  .  Friederich,  Joske  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany.  San  Antonio;  H.  J.  Guckenberger,  Hanke  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Cincinnati;  Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland;  John  Jackson,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Ernest  Katz.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  Company,  Chicago;  W'.  (1. 
Sampson,  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles;  Maurice  WYigley. 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


More  Complaints  Received  about  Man 
Who  Breaks  Wrist  in  Stores 

Several  members  have  advised  us,  since  reading  the 
warning  in  our  last  issue  of  a  man  who  collects  dam¬ 
ages  for  a  self-breaking  arm  or  wrist,  that  they  appar¬ 
ently  have  l)een  taken  in  by  the  same  operator.  The 
injuries  described  check  with  our  details  and  the  man 
has  the  same  general  appearance  and  characteristics. 

The  last  case  rejxjrted  occurred  in  Arkansas  about 
the  middle  of  Octol)er.  The  name  used  was  George 
Day.  The  man  gave  Los  Angeles  as  his  address  and 
was  familiar  with  that  city,  Denver  and  other  places. 
Me  claimed  to  have  arrived  from  Memphis  where  he 
“has  real  estate  interests”.  He  trips  and  falls,  break¬ 
ing  his  wrist,  and  settles  his  case  for  $50  or  $100  with 
the  insurance  company.  One  member  advises  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  in  California  in  1925.  The  name  used 


was  W  alls  and  the  home  address  given  was  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Our  members  are  urged  to  watch  for  such  claim' 
'I'hey  should  inform  their  insurance  company  of  the  de¬ 
tails  contained  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  charging  an 
innocent  jjerson  with  fraud. 


Wants  Calculating  Machine  at  Saving 

A  member  of  the  Association,  located  in  Pennsy' 
vania,  advises  ift  that  he  is  interested  in  securing  a 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  at  some  concession  in 
price.  Any  store  which  has  such  a  machine  which  it 
will  disjMjse  of  at  a  reasonable  figure  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  St..  New  York. 
The  offers  will  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  memlier  for  his  consideration.  t 
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Selling  Salaries  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1926 

Report  Shows  Wage  Cost  by  Departments  and  Compares 
Relative  Burden  of  Bonus  and  Straight  Salary  Plans 
By  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Store  Managers’  Division 


SELLING  SALARIES  for  the  year  1926  form  the 
basis  of  an  unusually  complete  study  conducted 
jointly  hy  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  d'he 
report  was  published  sometime  ago  in  one  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  booklets  but  has  not  l)een  circulated 
generally  among  our  membership.  'I'he  data  is  .so  val¬ 
uable  that  it  is  reproduced  in  the  following  pages  with 
a  discussion  of  the  figures  contributed  by  John  IL 
Guernsey  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  Edwin  L. 
Stoilx-r  t)f  the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

It  is  well  to  call  to  our  members’  attention  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  contributing  their  data  on  such  subjects 
when  (juestionnaires  are  sent  them  by  the  Association 
and  its  groups.  In  this  instance,  the  stores  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  study  received  the  figures  many  weeks 
ago  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  cooperation.  Other 
niemlxrs  must  wait  either  until  space  can  be  found  for 
this  material  in  The  Ik’LLETix  or,  in  some  cases,  do 
without  these  reports  altogether. 

\'olume  14,  No.  6,  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  imb- 
licatiuns  contains  this  report  ttn  Selling  Salaries  as 
well  as  a  careful  selection  of  valuable  articles  on  Em¬ 
ployment.  Promotion  ;ind  Compensation  of  Employees, 
it  is  available  at  50  cents  i)er  cojiy  to  Association  mem- 
Ixrs  and  SI. 00  per  copy  to  non-niemliers. 

(Collecting  the  Data 

The  figures  as  compiled  in  the  study  of  Selling  Sal¬ 
aries  cover  the  total  selling  salary  costs  for  the  two 
six-months’  fiscal  periods  of  the  year  1926,  and  a  furth¬ 
er  study  of  methods  of  payment — straight  salary  versus 
tonus  or  commission — i)ased  on  figures  for  the  entire 
year. 

These  statistics  were  compiled  on  the  liasis  of  finding 
the  common  figure  (not  average),  and  in  no  case  were 
conclusions  drawn  where  an  insufficient  numlier  of 
stores  in  any  department  was  reported. 

The  Standard  Classification  of  Expense  as  outlined 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  was  the  basis  used  for 
what  constituted  .selling  salaries.  Selling  salaries  con¬ 
sist  of  salaries,  wages,  commissions,  P.  M.’s  and  bonuses 
paid  to  lx)th  regular  and  extra  sales  people,  and  to  the 
heads  of  stock  on  the  selling  floor.  Selling  salaries  do 
not  include  the  salaries  of  floor  managers  and  assist¬ 
ants,  cashiers  and  examiners,  packers,  transfer  desk 
employees,  bundle  girls  or  employees  ii*  the  adjustment 
bureau  and  mail  and  telephone  order  department. 

Before  collecting  the  material  for  the  figures  sub¬ 
mitted,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  classify  the  kinds 
of  remuneration  to  employees  into  three  main  groups 
by  requesting  the  stores  to  submit  their  replies  on  the 
following  bases : 

First:  Straight  Salary — A  method  of  payment 
whereby  the  amount  is  fixed  in  advance,  the  compen¬ 
sation  being  based  on  time  and  not  on  performance. 


Second :  Commission — A  niethcxi  of  payment  which 
is  ba.sed  entirely  on  performance  with  a  predetermined 
percentage  rate,  which  constitutes  the  onfy  compensa¬ 
tion  paid.  Weekly  or  tUher  payments  of  .so-called 
salary  under  this  plan  are  merely  advances  on  account 
or  a  guaranteed  minimum. 

Third  :  The  Quota- Honus — A  methinl  of  payment 
which  involves  a  combination  of  straight  salary  and 
commission  either : 

A.  A  fixed  or  variable  percentage  on  sales  over 
a  (|uota,  with  a  guaranteed  weekly  or  monthly 
wage. 

B.  An  agreed  commission  on  sales  based  on  per¬ 
formance  with  a  fixed  drawing  wage  with  a  penalty 
for  non-performance  of  (|uota  or  inability  to  earn 
fixed  drawing  wage. 

I'he  replies  to  the  (luestiomiaires  were  such  that  it 
was  imjMJssible  to  distinguish  Itetween  the  commissiem 
form  of  ])ayment  and  (juota  Inmus.  There  seems  to  Ite 
no  definite  distinction  made,  in  the  minds  either  of  the 
controllers  or  store  managers,  as  to  what  constitutes 
these  different  groupings,  or  any  endeavor  to  follow 
correct  terminology  in  listing  replies.  This  is  due  to  the 
many  and  varied  payment  ])lans  based  on  salaries  ])lus. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  base  the  final  compilation 
on  just  two  plans  of  ])ayment.  ( 1  )  straight  salary,  and 
(2)  Ixmiis  or  commission. 

Many  Stores  Report 

Two  sets  of  questionnaires  were  mailed  out,  and  over 
500  replies  were  received.  In  almost  every  case  the 
same  stores  replied  to  the  (juestionnaire  covering  the 
last  six  months  as  had  reported  for  the  first  six  months. 
This  makes  the  two  jieriods  most  comparable.  The  re¬ 
port  covers  replies  from  about  250  representative  stores. 
After  the  statistics  were  sorted  and  checked,  the  final 
compilation  was  based  on  replies  from  447  .sets  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

The  statistics  were  reported  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal 
year,  not  necessarily  the  calendar  year.  Analysis  of  the 
last  six  months’  replies  to  these  questionnaires  (250  in 
all)  indicate  that  142  stores  close  on  January  31st,  and 
81  stores  close  December  31st.  The  balance  of  the 
stores  report  odd  closing  periods. 

In  the  stores  with  a  sales  volume  of  over  $5,000,000, 
two-thirds  close  their  fiscal  year  on  January  31st. 

Chart  1  is  a  comparison  of  the  total  selling  salaries 
for  the  first  six  months  as  against  the  last  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  selling  costs  will 
l)e  lower  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  in  such  de¬ 
partments  as  Handkerchiefs,  Jewelry,  Hosiery,  Muslin 
Underwear,  Toys.  Gloves,  and  other  departments  which 
do  the  greatest  volume  of  their  business  at  the  Christmas 
season.  Selling  costs  are  less  in  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year  in  such  departments  as  Furs.  Knit  Underwear, 
Sweaters,  etc.,  where  the  merchandise  handled  in  the 


This  chart  is  the  result  of  250  stores  ret>ortm(i  on  selling  salary  percentages  for  two  consecii- 

percentages  of  selling  salary  costs 
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;  department  is  such  as  appeals  to  winter  trade.  Such 
'*  lower  selling  costs  are  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
i  returns. 

i  In  many  cases,  however,  the  figures  show  rather  sur¬ 
prising  results,  which  each  merchant  must  interpret  for 
i  himself,  .\ttention  is  called  to  the  great  increase  in  sell- 
I  ing  costs  in  the  Beauty  Parlor  (in  every  volume  class), 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  stores 
■  under  one  million,  the  jump  is  almost  thirty  per  cent, 

^  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  i)attern  department 
p  (of  minor  consideration)  is  the  highest  ratio  of  increase 
[:  of  any  department  in  this  sales  volume.  Why  the  costs 

i  should  increase  during  the  best  i)eriod  of  the  year  is 
worth  studying  in  each  store.  It  is  typical  of  the  way 
Statistics  show  up  unexpected  conditions. 

^  Important  Trends 

(  The  general  trend  in  the  rea<ly-to-wear  de])artments 
?  shows  splendid  control  of  the  selling  salary  situation  and 
^  an  evening  up  of  the  two  seasons.  Formerly  it  was 
(lifticult  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  spring  coat  business, 
i  hut  later  years  have  shown  that  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment  can  have  as  successful  s])ring  season  as  fall  season, 

I  which  could  be  further  exem])lilied  by  a  study  of  the 
selling  salarv  figures.  Some  of  the  member  stores  have 
succeeded,  by  i)roi)er  merchandising,  in  making  the 
spring  coat  business  satisfactory  in  volume  and  profit. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  de])artnients  of 
-  Furniture,  Rugs,  and  Floor  Coverings,  which  is  difficult 
I  to  interpret  without  further  study  of  the  store  back- 
I  ground,  h'or  instance,  in  the  stores  with  a  sales  volume 
^  under  two  million  (hdlars  a  year,  the  selling  costs  de- 
1  crease  in  the  last  si.x  months;  but  in  the  stores  with 
i  a  sales  volume  over  two  million  yearly,  the  selling  per- 
’  centage  increases  in  the  last  six  nujuths.  'I'he  reports 
;  show  that  the  ratio  of  straight  salaries  to  commission 
?  and  bonus  plans  in  stores  under  two  million  is  fifty-fifty, 

!  or  equal,  while  in  stores  with  a  sales  volume  over  two 
j  million  a  year,  the  ratio  is  thirty  per  cent  straight  salar¬ 
ies  to  seventy  ])er  cent  bf)nus  ;md  commission.  Whether 
I  t.ir  not  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures  the 
f  reader  must  decide  after  studying  Chart  II. 

(  Chart  1 1  covers  selling  costs  for  the  entire  fiscal 
^  year  1926.  subdivided  according  to  method  of  payment. 
If  projjer  interpretation  could  be  drawn  from  the  figures 
presented,  solution  of  the  great  ])roblem  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  remuneration  would  be  indicated. 

I  For  stores  with  a  sales  volume  under  one  million,  and 

Iconsidering  the  actual  fact  that  this  group  of  stores  is 
equally  divided  in  number  between  straight  salary  and 
Iiontis  and  commissiem  forms  of  ])ayment,  the  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  50  departments  out  of  57,  the 
*  Ikjiuis  and  commission  form  of  payment  is  a  less  costly 
f  method  of  operation. 

I  Deciding  the  Basis 

■  Further  studying  the  same  chart,  in  stores  with  a 
I  sales  volume  of  over  $5,000,000  yearly,  where  the 

Inumber  of  stores  reporting  straight  salaries  was  one- 
third  the  number  rejxjrting  bonus  and  commission 
forms  of  payment,  the  reverse  is  true — that  is,  in  29 
I  de])artments  out  of  57  the  straight  salary  was  the 
I  less  costly  method  of  operation. 

i  It  is  inadvisable  to  form  definite  conclusions  based  on 
: ;  the  figure  facts  shown  in  the  survey  of  Selling  Salaries 


until  ample  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  the  facts 
and  conciitions  existing  in  the  members'  own  store.  The 
facts  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
analyzing  Selling  Costs  include : 

Demand  for  the  merchandise 
N'olunie  per  transaction 
Space  occupied 
.\bility  of  the  personnel. 

Demand  for  the  Merchandise :  If  for  cither  seasonal 
or  style  reasons  certain  lines  of  merchandise  do  not 
enjoy  the  demand  of  former  times,  yet  experience 
enough  demand  to  force  the  store  to  maintain  a  full 
assortment  and  sjtace  enough  to  properly  display  them, 
under  such  conditions  the  selling  cost  will  obviously  be 
higher  than  when  the  merchandise  met  with  greater 
demand.  In  such  a  situation  a  straight  salary  would 
show  up  to  considerable  <lisadvantage.  A  small  draw¬ 
ing  account,  plus  a  commission  or  (piota  plan,  would 
show  to  better  advantage,  yet  it  is  (piestionable  whether 
the  earned  com])ensation  would  suffice  to  attract  the 
])ro])er  personnel.  ( )f  late  this  is  particularly  true  in 
such  departments  as  woolen  dress  goods,  cotton  dress 
goods,  laces,  ribbons,  blouses  and  skirts. 

\  olume  and  Space  Factors 

I  'olninc  Per  Transaclion ;  Such  departments  as 
notions,  stationery  and  certain  sections  of  the  ])erfum- 
ery  de])arlment  carry  a  very  low  volume  per  transaction, 
conse(piently  even  with  a  large  number  of  transactions 
the  volume  is  not  sufficient,  if  pro])erly  ])aid  ])ersonnel 
staffs  the  department,  to  maintain  a  low  selling  cost, 
acc(jrdingly  it  wfjuld  seem  that  straight  salary  would  be 
the  fair  method  of  i)ayment.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  such 
a  method  under  those  circumstances  would  handicap  the 
department  with  a  higher  selling  cost  than  under  the 
quota  or  commission  form  of  payment.  In  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  women’s  outer  apparel  where  volume  per 
transaction  runs  fairly  high, assuming  these  de])artments 
are  doing  a  successful  business,  the  volume  per  sales¬ 
person  under  the  straight  salary  plan  would  make  for 
a  low  selling  cost,  whereas  under  the  (pKJta  or  com¬ 
mission  plan,  while  the  selling  cost  would  be  fairly  low 
it  would  necessarily  be  higher  than  under  the  straight 
salary  because  the  more  volume  per  sales  person  the 
more  her  earnings  are  increased. 

Space  Occupied:  Some, classes  of  merchandise  call 
for  greater  selling  space  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
number  of  articles.  The  method  of  display  oftentimes 
involves  greater  selling  sjiace.  Such  space  mitst  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  adequate  personnel  for  two  reasons:  First,  to 
afford  the  customer  prompt  attention,  and  second,  to 
protect  the  store  from  theft.  In  departments  carrying 
this  type  of  merchandise  selling  costs  are  bottnd  to  be 
increased  regardless  of  the  method  of  i)ayment,  yet 
they  will  be  increased  less  under  the  quota  or  commission 
plan  than  under  the  straight  salary  plan.  Again  the 
question  arises — can  you  secure  the  i>roper  ])ersonnel 
when  the  total  compensation  is  not  sufficient  in  amount  ? 

Ability  of  the  Personnel ;  Not  much  can  be  .said  on 
the  subject  because  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  more 
efficient  sales  personnel  sell  in  greater  volume  per  per¬ 
son  ;  consequently  selling  costs  are  lower  regardless  of 
the  method  of  payment.  It  is  well  known  that  in  every 
department  a  few  people  sell  at  very  low  cost,  whereas 
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CHART  II 

This  chart  is  the  result  of  230  stores  re fortin  a  selling  salary  percentages,  and  is  analysed  into 
straight  salary  costs  as  aginst  bonus  and  coni  mission  costs.  The  percentages  cover  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1926,  and  are  selling  salary  costs  based  on  .\~T.T  ."iALIiS. 
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iihe  majority  sell  at  a  fair  or  hish  cost.  As  a  result 
the  hope  oi  keepinsj  selling  costs  down  to  a  i)roper  tiijure 
rests  mainly  with  the  activity  of  the  best  people  in  that 
department.  This  problem  must  be  met  liy  each  store 
individuallv  and  in  a  ditTerent  way,  due  to  the  ilitter- 
ences  in  wap;e  scales  in  the  different  localities. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  straij^ht  salary 
is  more  iikelv  to  succeed  in  stores  ecpiipjieil  to  give  close 
siipenision  to  the  jiroduction  of  the  sales  jieojile.  Un- 
I  der  straight  salary  the  store  must  have  close  enough 
supervision  to  know  whether  each  sales  person  is  earn¬ 
ing  her  salary  at  a  fair  selling  cost  and  at  the  same 
i  time  to  know  that  the  department  is  stalled  with  the 
'  right  number  of  jieople.  Stores  that  have  operated  suc- 
i  cessfully  under  the  straight  salary  plan,  as  they  have 
!  developed  efficiency,  have  been  able  corresiiondingly  to 
!  reduce  their  force  materially.  This  step  is  really  a 
I  necessity.  On  the  other  hand  stores  which  are  not 
■  equipped  to  give  the  close  supervision  discussed  fmtl  the 
quota  or  commission  plan  much  more  easily  handled, 
because  it  is  possible  to  operate  on  a  fairly  low  base 
rate  or  drawing  account  and  your  total  compensation  is 
reflective  of  the  amount  of  sales. 

P  Group  Incentive 

^  Group  Incentive:  Recently  some  few  department 
;  store  executives  have  advocated  the  principle  known  in 
industry  as  “Grou])  incentive  for  mass  production”.  It 
is  purposed  using  this  jdan  in  de])artment  store  selling 
!  thus;  First,  the  store  must  ascertain  and  establish  what 
it  considers  a  selling  cost  it  is  willing  to  pay  month  by 
month  in  a  given  department.  This  need  not  be  placed 
as  high  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  but  it  should 
never  be  reduced  to  an  unfairly  low  point.  Second,  in 
the  department  a  straight  salary  is  established  for  each 
individual,  based  presumably  on  her  production  plus 
i  length  of  service.  At  the  end  of  the  month  if  the  de- 
I  partment  has  sold  for  a  less  jjercentage  than  the 
j  established  figure,  the  difference  between  the  established 
figure  and  the  actual  figure  makes  up  a  bonus  fund 
which  is  distributed  per  capita  among  the  members  of 
the  department.  For  example,  suppose  4^4%  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  store  a  fair  cost  for  the  department 
and  the  department  sells  for  4%.  One-half  of  1%  of 
the  department’s  volume  constitutes  the  bonus  to  be 
distributed  per  capita  among  the  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This  plan  seems  to  possess  the  merit  of  equal¬ 
izing  the  ability  or  efficiency  of  the  personnel.  It  seems 
further  to  make  for  a  closer  co-<q)eration  between  the 
,  individuals  of  the  department,  and  lacks  the  disadvant- 
'  age  of  the  individual  incentive  plan  which  makes  for 
sales  grabbing  and  other  methods  employed  by  a  sales 
person  which  prove  offensive  to  the  buying  public. 

In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  this  report,  it  would 
;  be  well  to  have  in  mind  what  is  involved  in  the  use 
of  a  bonus  or  commission  method  of  payment.  It  is  not 
;  a  solution  of  all  the  ills  of  a  retail  .store.  It  will  not  run 
Itself.  It  must  not  attempt  to  throw  onto  the  shoulders 
of  the  salespeople  the  risk  of  varying  volume  and  vary- 
’  mg  earning  power.  Certainly  the  figures  ])resented  here- 
jj  m  bear  out  grapically  the  oft-repeated  slogan  of  the 
■  Controllers’  Congress  that  no  system  is  a  substitute  for 
r  management,  and  that  any  method  of  ])ay  not  backed 
by  floor  sujjervision  and  the  existence  of  esjurit-de- 


corps  will  be  expensive,  either  in  payroll  dollars  or  in 
loss  of  goodwill  and  volume. 

'I'he  commissioti  form  of  payment,  when  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  contemplates  the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed 
percentage  on  every  <lollar  of  sales,  with  a  living 
"salary”  as  a  guaranteed  minimum  commission  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  finally  determined  to  have 
been  earned  for  the  month.  If  the  minimum  is  not 
earned,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  too  many  sales¬ 
people  for  the  volume  obtained,  the  loss  is  the  store’s 
and  not  the  salespeople’s.  Commission  is  usually  paid 
monthly,  as  soon  after  the  end  of  the  month  as  possible, 
although  the  guaranteed  minimum  usually  is  ])aid  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-monthly  (depending  upon  custom  throughout 
tile  month).  Some  successful  stores  ])ay  commission 
quarterly,  in  which  case  they  make  the  "salary”  or 
guaranteed  minimum  as  large  as  possible  and  consider 
quarterly  results  rather  than  monthly  results.  There 
should  be  no  penalty  or  hang-over  from  one  commission 
jieriod  to  another,  because  of  its  demoralizing  effect  and 
because  the  store  alone  can  correct  the  conditions  which 
make  it  impossible  for  salespeople  to  earn  a  reasonable 
remuneration. 

'I'he  rate  of  commission  should  be  set  individually  for 
each  department  and  often  for  different  sub-divisions 
of  certain  departments  where  salespeople  are  assigned  to 
limited  sections  of  the  department  and  where  the  sell¬ 
ing  effort  involved  is  not  in  ])roportion.  The  best  basis 
for  determining  i)roper  rates  is  the  store’s  own  record 
of  selling  salary  percentages,  modified  by  the  percent¬ 
ages  shown  in  this  report  and  with  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fact  that  rates  must  be  lower  than  tc^tal 
department  average  costs.  It  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  also,  that  rates  once  set  must  not  be  lowered 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  must  not  be  undulv 
low  in  a  mistaken  impression  that  the  store  can  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  salespeople.  Rates  should  be  set  for 
an  entire  season,  or  preferably  for  the  entire  year — 
not  varied  monthly.  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  the  plan  simple  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople  to  compute 
their  earnings. 


Irving  S.  Pauli  Is  President  of  New 
Carpet  Manufacturers’  Group 

Irving  S.  Pauli,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Commission  for  Agricultural  Inquiry  and  later  did 
valuable  work  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association 
in  carrying  the  findings  of  that  committee  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  re¬ 
cently  formed  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of 
.\merica.  This  organization  has  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  represents  at  least  70  percent  of  the  sales 
volume  of  the  carpet  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  are  purely  constructive. 
Its  first  activity  have  been  to  set  about  establishing  basic 
facts  relative  to  production  and  distribution  of  carpets. 
Statistics  and  trade  information  will  be  gathered  and 
disseminated.  Mr.  Pauli’s  profound  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tribution  will  stand  his  organization  in  good  stead.  We 
recommend  to  our  members  that  they  consult  w’ith  Mr. 
Pauli  when  problems  arise  in  their  stores  involving  re¬ 
lations  with  carpet  manufacturers. 
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Bonus  Plans  for  Accounts  Receivable  Workers 


l-c 


Three  Practical  Methods  Now  in  Successful  Operation 
Are  Rewarding  Accuracy  and  Speed  in  This  Department 

Bv  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  ami  Information 


The  bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Information 
has  been  receiving  re¬ 
quests  from  member-stores 
for  bonus  plans  suitable  for 
accounts  receivable  depart¬ 
ments.  Stores  making  such 
requests  have  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  some  plan  of  com¬ 
pensation  which  will  increase 
production,  promote  accur¬ 
acy  and  reduce  errors  to  a 
minimum, 

riiree  jjlans  for  the  com- 
l)ensation  of  employees  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  departments 
which  are  working  out  satis¬ 
factorily  in  three  different 


Bonus  plans  arc  in  coninuni  use  in 
many  stores,  hut  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  devising  practical  incentii'cs 
for  workers  in  some  of  the  lum-selling 
departments.  This  has  been  true 
especially  of  “office"  dejmrtments  such 
as  the  Accounts  Payable  Division.  Mr. 

I  Fitzfterfdd  has  secured  three  plans 

:  which  now  are  in  practical  operation 

I  I/I  member-stiwes.  They  are  explained 
I  in  detail  in  this  article.  The  i}Ut lines 
!  should  be  enthusiastically  welcomed  by- 
other  retailers. 
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stores  and  which  are  creating  the  desired  results  re¬ 
cently  have  come  to  our  attention.  We  are  jiassing 
the.se  plans  on  to  our  members  so  that  other  .stores 
which  may  be  interested  in  this  subject  of  compensa¬ 
tion  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  information. 

The  plan  in  use  in  .Store  No.  1  is  as  follows: 


JO  points  I 


Pe 


BILLERS 


Bonus 


A  bonus  will  be  paid  for  all  checks  billed  in  excess 
of  the  required  quota  at  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  hundred. 

The  ipiotas  are  esttiblished  on  a  basis  of  l(K)  post¬ 
ings  for  each  75  cents  of  salary  paid  to  a  biller.  For 
example:  If  a  biller  receives  a  drawing  account  of  $2.fXJ 
a  day,  her  quota  would  be  2()()  checks  per  day,  or  if  a 
biller  receives  .S.L(X)  a  dav,  her  quota  would  be  400 
checks,  etc. 

Five  dollars  jier  month  will  be  jiaid  to  each  biller 
whose  section  is  found  to  be  entirely  in  balance  when 
the  monthly  trial  balances  are  taken. 

An  attendance  bonus  of  $2.00  per  month  will  be 
paid  to  each  biller  for  a  four  week  month  and  $2.50 
for  a  five  week  month,  jiroviding  perfect  attendance  is 
registered  during  the  entire  jieriod.  An  hour’s  absence 
during  any  period  would  automatically  discpialifv  a 
biller  for  this  bonus. 


Penalties 

1.  — ITach  biller  will  be  penalized  100  produc¬ 

tion  units  for  failure  to  complete  a  day’s 
work  by  5  :00  P.  M.  This  penalty  will  be 
asses.sed  for  each  day  of  the  month  on 
which  this  deficiency  occurs. 

2.  — .\n  error  in  billing  discovered  by  a  checker  20  points 

3.  — Items  posted  to  the  wrong  accoimt,  wheth¬ 

er  on  the  account  of  the  wrong  customer, 
or  on  the  wrong  account  of  the  .same 
customer  . 50  points 


4.  — Incorrect  or  in¬ 

complete  itemiz- 
ing(See  uniform 
billing  regula¬ 
tions  . 50jK)ints 

5.  — Errors  in  for¬ 

warding  balanc¬ 
es  or  extending 
balances  . 50  jioints 

6.  — Wrong  clerk 
number  or  ilate  50  jioints 

7.  — Forwarding  in¬ 
formation  on 
ledger  sheet  in¬ 
completely  or  in¬ 
correctly  (this 
includes  the  full 

name,  coinjilete 
address,  occupation,  limit,  account  signals, 
number  of  i»age  and  card  number 
8. — For  each  failure  to  report  an  accxumt  over 

limit  .  20  points  *  *  ^ 

STUFFERS 

Bonus 

A  bonus  will  be  jiaid  for  all  checks  stuffed  in  e.xcess 
of  the  reipiired  quota  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  jier  hundred 
file  (piotas  are  established  on  a  basis  of  KK)  postings 
for  each  50  cents  of  salary  jiaid  to  a  .stuffer.  For  e.v 
ample :  If  a  stuffer  receives  a  drawing  account 
82.(K)  a  day.  her  (jiiota  would  be  400  checks  per  day 
or  if  a  stufler  rece-ives  $2.50  a  day,  her  quota  would 
he  .MX)  checks,  etc. 

'fliree  cents  will  be  paid  for  errors  found  in  extension 
or  addition  of  saleschc'cks. 

\\4ien  an  error  is  detected  by  the  sttiffers  while  re- 
ligiiring  saleschecks.  it  must  be  jiroiierly  reptirted  to  the 
head  of  the  department  or  his  assistant,  who  are  the 
only  iiersons  authorized  to  make  a  change  on  a  sales- 
check. 

An  attendance  bonus  will  be  paid  to  each  stuffer  of 
82.(X)  (ler  month  for  a  four  week  month  and  $2.50 
for  a  live  week  month,  providing  perfect  attendance  is 
registered  during  the  entire  jieriod.  .\n  hour’s  ab-icnce 
during  any  jieriod  would  automatically  iliscpialify  a 
stuffer  for  this  bonus. 

Penalties 

1.  — Each  stuffer  will  be  penalized  100  produc¬ 

tion  units  for  failure  to  complete  the  dav’s 
work  by  3  :00  P.  M.  fliis  iienalty  will  be 
assessed  for  each  day  of  the  month  on 
which  this  deficiency  occurs. 

2.  — Every  unaiiplied  check  which  has  not  been 

tboroughly  investigatcxl  on  the  dav  on 
which  it  came  through  and  a  “No  Ac¬ 
count”  slip  attached  . 25  points 


Be 
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3.— Checks  which  are  sent  to  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  as  “No  Account”  and  which  are 
subsequently  applied  by  the  latter  unit . .  25  points 
4— Incorrect  re-marking  of  saleschecks  and 
errors  in  extending  or  adding  which  are 
detected  in  the  Auditing  Department ....  25  points 
5_For  each  misposting,  whether  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wrong  customer  or  on  the 
wrong  account  of  the  same  customer  20  points 

CHECKERS 


A  bonus  will  be  paid  for  all  checks  checked  in  excess 
of  the  required  quota  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  ])er  hundred. 
The  quotas  are  established  on  a  basis  of  100  postings 
for  each  15  cents  of  salary  paid  to  a  checker.  For 
e-icample:  If  a  checker  receives  a  drawing  account  of 
$2.00  a  day.  her  quota  would  be  1,666  checks  per  day, 
or  it  a  checker  receives  $3.00  a  day,  her  quota  would 
be  2.000  checks,  etc. 

I  Twenty  production  units  will  be  credited  to  the 
I  checker  for  each  biller’s  error  discovered,  and  properly 

1  reported  to  the  head  of  the  department  or  his  assistant. 

.\n  attendance  bonus  will  i)e  paid  each  checker  of 
!  $2.00  i)er  month  for  a  four  week  month  and  $2.50 

I  for  a  five  week  month,  providing  perfect  attendance 
is  registered  during  the  entire  period.  An  hour’s  ab¬ 
sence  (luring  any  period  would  automatically  disqualify 
a  checker  for  this  bonus. 

Penaltios 

Each  checker  will  be  penalized  200  production  units 
for  failure  to  complete  the  day’s  work  by  6:00  P.  M. 
This  penalty  will  be  assessed  for  each  day  of  the  month 
on  which  this  deficiency  occurs. 

CLAIM  DESK 


r  The  Claim  De.sk  will  Ih?  credited  with  20  cents  for 
each  error  reported  if  the  error  was  made  in  the  .\c- 
L  counts  Receivable  De])artment.  This  ai)plies  whether 
^  I  the  error  is  reported  by  a  custtnner  or  whether  it  is 
to  tile  I  by  a  member  of  the  Claim  Desk  Unit. 

0  the  f  C  laim  Desk  Ixonus  for  the  month  is  to  l)e 

sales  1  clivided  by  the  j^eople  employed  at  this  desk. 

I  Pmaltios 

^  I  l^ntilty  of  5  cents  will  be  assessed  .against  the 

7  •-  I  clos^k  group  for  each  claim  not  completely  dis- 

f  posed  of  bv  the  25th  of  each  month, 
xence  f 

ify  a  [  CiENERAL 

I  Bonuses  will  be  jxiid  monthly  on  or  about  the  10th 
r  of  the  month  following.  Any  person  leaving  before  the 
L  expiration  of  the  month  will  forfeit  all  right  to  any 
I  bonus  accruing  to  her  account  for  that  month. 

I  .\ny  biller  found  guilty  of  forcing  a  balance  will 
I  forfeit  .all  right  to  any  bonus  accruing  to  her  for  the 
L  month. 

I  .\ny  net  deficiency  in  Ixtnus,  including  penalties,  for 
f  the  month  will  be  accumulated  and  charged  to  the 
^  next  month’s  production. 

loints  i  cleparture  from  the  provisions  outlined  in  the 


above  bonus  plan  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Con¬ 
troller. 

*  *  * 

This  store  also  has  prepared  a  billing  code  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Every  salescheck  must  be  itemized  completely 
and  accurately,  unless  more  than  two  items  are  listeci. 
This  applies  to  all  departments  except  the  following, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  itemize  any  jnir- 
chase. 

51 —  Fruits  ‘)5 — Delicatessen 

52 —  (iroceries  .11 — Candies 

53 —  Butter  and  Eggs  79 — Phonograph  Records 

54 —  Bakery  93 — Music  Rolls 

2.  Wherever  a  word  is  used  which  ap{)ears  in  the 
left-hand  column,  abbreviate  it  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  column.  If  you  have  occasion  to  use  any  (jther 

abbreviations,  refer  to  Mr. - first  so  that  this 

list  can  l)e  made  complete.  In  this  way  a  standard  will 
be  established  and  everyone  will  use  the  same  abbrevia¬ 
tion. 


Underwear  Undwr 

Goods  (ftls 

Handkerchiefs  Hdkfs 


Embroidery 

KurnishiiiRS 

Furniture 

Silverware 

Hardware 

TrimminRS 

Neckwear 

Hosiery 


Embrdry 
Fiirnshgs 
Furn 
Si’verwr 
Hdwe 
Tr  i  111  n  firs 
N’eck  wr 
Hosry 


Art  Needlework 

Dozen 

lV>und 

Sard 

Ounce 

Fair 

Over-Charge 
Returned 
Allowance 
And  so  forth 


Pr 

Overchge 

Ret 

Al’ow 

Etc 


Additional  charge  'dif  Thge 
Transfer  Trang 


3.  Credit  entries  are  iKjt  to  be  printed  in  "red”;  onlv 
"black”  type  will  l)e  used  on  bills.  Where  tr.ansfer 
entries,  disbursement  vouchers,  over-charges,  allow¬ 
ances,  etc.,  are  i)osted.  at  least  two  lines  must  Ik?  used. 
When  ]x>sting.  carry  forward  the  old  balance,  enter 
the  date  .and  clerk  number,  the  explanation,  and  on  a 
separate  line  the  item;  the  amount  will  be  opjxjsite  the 
second  line. 

4.  Show  quantities — but  not  piece  price. 

5.  .Spacing  and  alignment  must  Ik-  utiiform.  Tabs 
on  all  machines  have  been  j)roi)erly  .adjusted  and  will 
add  to  the  appearance  of  your  section,  if  you  will  see 
th.at  they  are  kept  in  projKr  iKJsition. 

(>.  Your  Imuius  will  be  affected  by  these  regulations 
as  any  negligence  or  non-conqdiance  will  result  in  jK-nal- 
ties.  therefore  careful  observance  of  the  above  reejuire- 
ments  will  add  to  your  earning  power. 

It  is  important  too.  to  keep  your  desk  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  at  all  times  maintain  a  ne.at  arrangement 
of  the  work  which  you  h.ave  in  progress.  T  his  will  add 
materially  to  the  .aiqK-arance  and  dignity  of  the  Hilling 
Department  and  Ik  a  credit  to  the  individual. 

♦  *  * 

Store  No.  2  h.ad  adopted  a  quota  and  Ikuius  method 
of  paying  employees  in  its  acerjunt  receivable  depart¬ 
ment.  The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  quota 
.and  bonus  paid  in  this  department. 

QUOTAS 

Posters 

$15.(X)  per  week  at  rate  of  (>00  checks  per  day 

16.(K)  ’•  ”  ”  ”  ”  (40  . 

17.00 . .  ”  ”  r>80  . 

18.00  ”  ”  ’’  ”  ”  720  . . 

(Continued  on  page  582) 
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There’s  a  Lot  of  Talk  Going  ’Round  I 

But  Stores  Haven't  Devised  Anv  Method  for  (iettin*:  at 
Those  L  nreporte<l  Irritations  Vi  hich  Drive  People  Awav 


By  L.  E.  Goldsmith 


I 


Salks  ELUCTUATIONS  from  year  to  year  are 
accepted  In-  most  merchants  as  a  satisfactory  gauge 
of  the  consumer's  reaction  to  the  etiectiveness  of 
merchandising  and  service.  If  sales  go  up,  the  store 
must  be  doing  a  good  job;  if  they  stand  still  or  decline 
when  general  business  is  going  ahead,  something  ob¬ 
viously  is  wrong.  Simple  enough — and  logical. 

May  it  not  be  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  logical  for¬ 
mula,  this  simple  gauge,  is 
a  dangerously  slow  and  in¬ 
efficient  indication  of  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  to  a  store? 

Sales  tell  the  story  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms,  but  they 
tell  it  after  the  store’s  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  service  has  re¬ 
gistered  deeply  upon  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

A  simple  case,  common 
in  the  experience  of  all 
m  e  r  c  h  a  nts.  demonstrates 
the  danger  of  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  this  barometer. 

Sales  in  one  or  more  de¬ 
partments  will  shade  off 
almost  imperceptibly  for 
six  months  or  more,  as  a 
highly  successful  promotion 
manager  told  us  recently 
had  happened  in  his  own 
store,  then  the  decline  will 
gain  momentum,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  year  the  busy 
merchantlise  manager  sees 
that  he  must  find  time  to 
do  something  about  it.  Cor¬ 
rection  of  the  basic  <liffi- 
culties  and  a  successful  re¬ 
juvenation  operation  may 
consume  anything  from  a 
few  months  to  a  year. 

\  Growing  Loss 

The  department  or  de¬ 
partments  thus  have  been 
a  liability  for  an  extended 
|)eriod.  It  is  e.xpensive  and 
troublesome  to  bring  them 
back  into  line.  What  is 
graver  still  is  that  this  situ¬ 
ation  may  extend  through¬ 
out  the  store,  involving 
many  departments  simul- 
taneou.sly  with  consequent 
multiplication  of  loss.  It 


would  be  interesting  to  find  a  merchant  who  has  not 
worried  through  such  trials. 

A  method  is  neetled  which  will  enable  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  feel  the  public  pulse,  to  gauge  the  etfect  ot 
merchandising  and  service,  of  policy  and  performance. 
This  method  must  produce  its  warnings  before  clianges 
in  customer  reaction  are  reflected  clearly  in  sales.  It 


Open'  Sesame  I 
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must  frrret  out  unfavorable  opinions  about  store  policy 
and  methods  which  never  come  to  the  surface  in  ordi- 
iiar}’  relations  with  customers,  but  which  are  discussed 
ver>’  freely  “as  one  woman  to  another.”  These  opin¬ 
ions  are  a  most  important  obstacle  to  healthy  j^rowth 
in  anv  business  and  they  account  for  an  imi)ressive 
perceiiiasje  of  lost — or  never-found  customers.  They 
will  come  in  aj^ain  for  a  moment  further  on. 

The  reader  is  warned  forthwith  that  no  well-formed 
plan  for  countinfj  these  heart-beats  is  al)out  to  be 
broached.  This  article,  with  proper  hnmility,  will  touch 
upon  .some  of  the  ideas  already  expres.sed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  iH-rhaps  adtl  one  or  two  fresh  ones  ami  hope  that 
merchants  will  be  stimulated  to  devise  workable  pro¬ 
grams  to  sense  reactions  more  promptly  and  secure 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  customers’  opinions. 

Guarding  (^ood  Will 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  an  outstanding  authority  on 
retailing  and  formerly  Director  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corixiration  (R.  R.  A.),  suggested  to 
one  of  his  classes  in  Marketing  at  Columbia  University 
that,  if  merchants  believe  a  “Good  Will”  item  is  justi¬ 
fied  on  their  books,  it  would  be  a  splendid  influence 
on  their  performance  for  them  to  set  up  a  balancing 
account  for  “Ill  Will”.  There  is  no  store,  he  said, 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  no  items  of  “Ill  Will”.  There¬ 
fore  a  way  might  be  found  to  estimate  them  and  some 
agency  be  set  up  to  erase  these  charges  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  balanced  by  improved  performance. 

This  suggestion  was  made  seriously,  even  though 
we  detected  a  quizzical  note  in  Dr.  Nystrom's  voice 
as  he  made  it.  Possibly  he  felt  that  we  have  not  grown 
quite  to  the  point  of  scientific  delving  into  a  business 
factor  which  is  largely  psychological.  That  may  be 
true.  But  there  is  more  than  enough  intelligence  in  our 
retail  organizations  to  undertake  a  little  serious  think¬ 
ing  about  this  problem. 

This  idea  leads  to  another  very  similar  in  character. 
Lew  Hahn,  in  conversation  with  merchants,  and  W. 
Einstein,  in  an  article  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  have  proposed  that  a  new  job  be  set  up 
under  the  title  “Good  Will  Manager”.  Whoever  under¬ 
took  this  responsibility  would  be  guardian  of  the  “Good 
Will”  of  the  store,  handling  and  coordinating  com¬ 
plaints.  checking  store  service  and  seeking  out  customer 
reactions  of  every  kind.  The  “Good  Will”  account  in 
department  stores  may  be  carried  at  fifty  thousand  or 
several  million  dollars.  Their  conviction  is  that  it  is 
worth  while  having  somebody — and  a  very  competent 
somebody — looking  after  it  and  trying  to  increase  it. 

Measuring  Performance 

Einstein  admits  that  this  executive  might  make  mis¬ 
takes.  but  he  holds  with  some  force  that  he  would 
make  fewer  mistakes  than  are  made  at  present  when  a 
number  of  people  are  trying  to  make  disappointed 
customers  happv.  He  suggests  that  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  limit  the  term  of  office  to  four  years  because 
the  man  probably  would  go  stale  on  his  job  if  he  kept 
at  it  too  long. 

Most  merchants  know  that  there  is  a  new-born  in¬ 
terest  in  a  few  progressive  stores  in  the  direction  of 
checking  their  performance  Ixith  in  merchandising  and 
seia'ice.  Experiments  have  been  made  and  are  being 


made  with  an  exceptional  type  of  men  and  women  who 
shop  the  store  for  style,  appearance,  merchandising 
and  treatment  of  customers.  The  Association  has  done 
considerable  work  of  this  kind  during  recent  months 
for  members  who  have  asked  for  confidential  studies 
of  their  organizations  and  methods.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  not  only  divulge  significant  errors  of  judgment 
and  failures  of  service,  but  they  emphasize  the  imjires- 
sive  ixjssibilities  of  more  thorough  and  continuous 
work. 

Any  attack  upon  this  problem,  if  it  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  be  made  both  from  within  and  without  the 
store.  The  inside  job  embraces  a  constant  overhauling 
of  the  effectiveness  of  store  service  and  contacts  with 
customers,  the  checking  up  of  the  soundness  and  time¬ 
liness  of  merchaiulise  and  buying,  sales  promotion 
and  advertising,  regular  review  of  the  consistency  with 
which  store  jxilicy  is  pursued  and  adjustment  of  that 
jHilicy  to  changing  conditions. 

The  outside  job  is  a  fresh-laid  egg.  Its  principal 
]nirix)se  is  to  dig  into  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
discover  what  really  is  thought  about  the  store,  what 
the  store  does  which  pleases  and  irritates  customers 
or  potential  customers,  what  there  is  in  its  policies, 
merchandise,  promotion  and  service  which  drives  trade 
away  or  brings  it  in.  That  knowledge  would  lie  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  comparison  shopping, 
valuable  as  the  latter  is. 

Not  on  the  Level 

An  example  or  two  is  worth  citing.  We  are  told 
that  a  sensible  sort  of  man  who  was  interested  by 
certain  improvements  in  service  and  ixflicy  initiated 
by  a  department  store  in  his  city  took  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  with  three  of  his  acquaintances — all  men. 
The  resixinses  were  practically  identical.  The  questioner 
afterwards  paraphrased  them  thus;  “I  think  that  store 
is  alright.  I  go  there  for  things  occasionally  because 
they  have  what  I  want.  But  my  wife  won’t  go  near 
the  place  because  she  doesn’t  think  they  are  on  the 
level.” 

That’s  a  charming  feeling  for  customers  to  have  about 
a  big  institution !  The  store  doesn’t  deserve  the  opin¬ 
ion  by  a  million  miles.  Yet  something  has  happened 
which  prejudiced  those  women  so  sharply  that  they 
instinctively  clutch  their  hand  bags  a  little  more  tightly 
when  they  pass  the  door. 

Resentment  is  visited  upon  another  store — and  its 
hundreds  of  brothers — which  combines  and  divorces 
departments  merely  to  serve  its  own  convenience.  Wo¬ 
men’s  and  children’s  shoes  are  sold  together,  because 
one  buyer  handles  Ixith.  The  customer  wants  to  find 
children’s  shoes  in  the  children’s  section.  Knit  L’^nder- 
wear  is  on  the  main  floor,  silk  underwear  is  upstairs. 
This  is  a  nuisance  to  the  customer.  The  big  store  and 
the  small  shop  as  well  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  public  to  force  a  rearrangement  along 
logical  lines.  Their  managements  must  work  out  the  in¬ 
ternal  problem  and  locate  departments  where  the  custo¬ 
mer  logically  expects  to  find  them  and  not  where  they 
are  most  convenient  to  the  buyer. 

Another  conversation  produced  the  information  that 
many  people  avoid  a  good  store  because  it  has  a  stupidly 
strict  adjustment  policy  and  forces  customers  to  un¬ 
wind  too  much  red  tape  before  they  can  get  what  they 
are  after.  (Turn  to  page  552) 
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Then  comes  a  store  which  discourages  willing  pros¬ 
pects  by  being  “just  out”  of  too  many  popular  items 
of  merchandise — the  result  of  a  turnover  policy  which 
involves  too  small  stocks.  These  examples  will  suffice 
to  point  the  argument. 

Store  Is  Not  Told 

How  can  any  store  discover  the  existence  and  extent 
of  such  adverse  opinion  by  snooping  around  within  its 
own  walls?  These  complaints  don’t  come  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  clerk  nor  to  the  store  head.  Women  gossip 
about  them  in  their  homes,  at  parties  or  over  bridge 
tables.  They  spread  their  own  dissatisfaction  among 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  while  the  store  goes 
on  cheerfully  spending  a  hatful  of  money  to  advertise 
the  latest  word  from  Paris  or  the  biggest  bargain  sale 
that  ever  was  conceived  by  man — for  women. 

It  will  be  easier  to  accomplish  the  task  referred  to 
earlier  as  “the  inside  job”  than  it  will  be  to  hatch  our 
fresh-laid  egg.  The  main  factor  in  the  former  is  the 
person  who  does  the  work — shrewd  judgment  and 
diplomacy  are  essential  characteristics.  Spotting  weak¬ 
nesses  and  recommending  cures  bespeaks  keen  percep¬ 
tion  and  the  delicate  touch. 

A  store  recently  employed  on  a  roving  commission 
a  young  women  with  e.xceptional  style  sense  and 
wide  shopping  experience.  She  is  checking  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  store's  fashion  performance,  particularly 
as  to  its  timeliness,  ensemble  value,  balance  and  proper 
adjustment  to  existing  clientele.  Her  work  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  advertising  and  displays  as  well  as  in  mer¬ 
chandise  stocks.  She  is  not  just  a  stylist,  however.  Her 
astuteness  as  a  shopper  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  service  of  the  store,  particularly  to  ferret  out  the 
petty  annoyances  common  to  most  shops  and  so  dis¬ 
couraging  and  aggravating  to  the  customer.  There 
really  is  such  a  person — probably  many  of  them  could 
be  found  if  stores  would  look  in  the  right  places  for 
them. 

But  our  egg  is  still  unbatched.  How  can  the  retailer 
get  reactions  from  customers  who  don’t  come  back  or 
who  never  come  in?  How  can  he  uncover  irritations 
which  never  pass  beyond  the  “one  woman  to  another” 
stage?  He  can’t  go  to  their  afternoon  bridge  parties  or 
hang  over  the  back  fence  and  listen  to  gossip.  He  can’t 
prevent  people  from  changing  the  subject  when  he 
comes  into  the  room  if  the  girls  happen  to  be  panning 
his  store.  He  can’t  send  out  detectives  with  shiny 
badges  to  flatfoot  all  over  the  neighborhood  asking 
about  people’s  private  opinions,  although  this  method 
seems  to  be  considered  appropriate  by  some  agencies 
utilized  by  merchants. 

Outside  Scouts 

Is  there  anything  practical  in  the  thought  that,  just 
as  some  stores  enlist  the  part-time  services  of  women 
of  substantial  community  standing  to  act  as  shoppers, 
women  of  relatively  superior  capabilities  might  be 
engaged  periodically  to  report  what  their  friends  have 
been  saying  about  the  store — the  had  with  the  good — 
and  to  spend  a  few  hours  a  week  for  a  short  |>eriod 
rounding  up  such  information  within  a  limited  field? 
Merchants  who  never  have  tried  such  a  plan  will  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  fine  \vomen  who.  with  no 
necessity  for  working,  would  be  charmed  at  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  earning  a  little  money  in  a  dignified  and  in-  I 
teresting  pursuit  like  this.  [ 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  formula  could 
be  devised  which  would  avoid  the  appearance  of  spying, 
which  actually  would  capture  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  make  them  willing  to  assist  in  the  gathering  of 
individual  and  community  opinions.  Once  again  the  key 
probably  lies  in  the  judicious  selection  of  personalities. 

Several  reasonable  objections  might  be  advanced 
against  this  method  of  getting  at  consumer  opinion. 
One  of  them  is  the  danger  that  these  superior  women 
may  not  be  so  superior  after  they  are  on  the  store’s  I 
payroll.  It  is  human  nature  to  give  what  you  think  he  i 
wants  to  the  man  who  pays  your  salary.  Can  these  I 
investigators  be  sold  the  idea  that  the  boss  doesn’t  want  1 
sugar-coated  pills,  but  hard  facts,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
palatable  ? 

The  classification  and  constructive  use  which  might  ' 
be  made  of  this  information,  if  anylxjdy  can  get  it,  is  \ 
a  whole  subject  in  itself.  Enough  heresy  has  crept  into  ] 
this  discussion  without  daring  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
by  carrying  on  to  that  logical  end.  I 

The  outside  point  of  view,  dispassionate  analysis,  j 
how  our  performance  rates  with  the  consumer — those  i 
are  the  elements  to  think  about.  If  enough  heads  will  p 
concern  themselves  with  this  study,  convince  them-  i 
selves  that  here  is  a  vitally  important  job  to  be  done,  ! 
the  technique  for  getting  the  facts  alwut  a  store  from  i 
inside  and  out  will  be  evolved  without  much  pain. 


Valuable  Studies  of  Personnel  AX  ork 
and  Returns  Problem  Available 


Limited  supplies  of  two  interesting  booklets  have 
l)een  secured  by  the  Per.sonnel  Group  for  distribution 
to  members  of  the  Association  interested  in  having 
copies.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  booklets,  but 
requests  can  be  filled  only  as  long  as  our  present  supply 
lasts.  The  booklets  follow : 

“The  Personnel  Director”,  published  by  the  Policy¬ 
holders’  Service  Bureau.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  A  24  page  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Personnel  Director  and  the  organization  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  illustrated  with  charts.  While  the 
discussion  is  condensed  it  presents  a  complete  picture, 
with  a  very  good  topical  list  of  functions  and  activities. 

“The  Returned  Goods  Problem”,  by  Daniel  Bloom¬ 
field.  Mgr.,  Retail  Trade  Board.  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Published  by  the  Alexander  Hamilttm  In¬ 
stitute.  New  York.  Mr.  Bloomfield's  work  in  this  field 
has  won  national  recognition.  The  40  page  booklet 
contains  a  thorough  statement  of  the  findings  of  his 
investigation,  accompanied  by  numerous  illuminating 
tables  of  the  statistics  gathered.  There  follows  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problem  from  store  and  customer  view¬ 
points  and  how  it  is  being  met.  At  the  end  of  the 
report  is  a  playlet  in  three  acts  depicting  the  returned 
goods  problem,  which  was  prepared  by  a  groiqi  of 
Boston  store  workers.  The  opportunity  to  secure  this 
material  should  be  grasped  by  our  members. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  !Metropoli- 
tan  Tdfe  Insurance  Company  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  for  supplving  copies  of  these  desirable  studies 
to  our  Persojinel  Group  for  distribution  to  members. 
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A  Plan  to  Revise  the  Federal  Revenue  Law 

C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  Our  Taxation  Committee,  Submits 
Changes  Desired  by  Retailers  at  Congressional  Hearing 
By  The  Taxation  Committee,  C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman 

The  following  suggestions  for  revision  of  the  present  revenue  law  and  the 
administration  of  that  law  were  prepared  by  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  of  which  C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  is  Chairman.  They  were  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  at  its  hearing  in  Washington,  November  1st,  by  Mr. 
Clark.  These  recommendations  are  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
effects  upon  business  of  the  1926  Revenue  Act  as  well  as  recognition  of  new 
conditions  which  have  arisen  since  enactment  of  the  present  law.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  on  October  17,  1927, 
approved  the  report  of  the  Taxation  Committee  for  presentation 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


New  York  City, 
Oct.  7,  1927. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  suggestions 
from  groups  of  taxpayers,  the  Committee  on  Taxation 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  3,000  of  the  leading  dry 
goods  and  department  stores  of  the  country,  doing  an 
aggregate  annual  business  of  approximately  three 
billion  dollars,  respectfully  presents  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  certain  suggestions  as  to 

I — the  present  revenue  law  itself  and 
II — the  administration  of  that  law  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

As  to  the  revision  of  the  1926  Revenue  Act.  we  take 
the  liberty  to  divide  our  suggestions  into  two  parts : 

First,  that  revision  which  we  believe  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Second,  later  revision  which  we  believe 
should  be  inaugurated  in  1928,  resulting  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  setting  up  of  a  scientific  tax 
structure  which  will  be  so  permanent  in  funda¬ 
mentals  as  to  necessitate,  after  its  adoption, 
no  change  except  as  to  rates,  as  we  will  explain 
later,  obviating  the  necessity  of  change  in  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  its  Treasury  and  Office  De¬ 
cisions. 

.\s  to  the  administration  of  the  law  within  the  Bureau, 
we  have  very  definite  suggestions  as  to  changes  which 
should  be  made.  I'hese  suggestions  are  based  on  the 
actual  experience  of  our  own  members  and  from  obser¬ 
vation  which  we,  as  a  Taxation  Committee,  have  been 
able  to  make  as  to  the  workings  of  the  Bureau. 

Tax  Revision  in  the  Coming  Short  Session 

We  believe  that  in  this  session  there  should  be  a  re¬ 


peal  of  the  taxes  imposed  under  the  following  titles  of 
the  1926  law : 

Title  5 — Tax  on  Admissions  and  Dues. 

Title  6 — Tax  on  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
etc.,  but  not  including  tax  on  fire 
arms. 

Title  8 — Stamp  Taxes 

We  believe  these  taxes  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  Revenue  Act  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They 
are  taxes  imposed  on  business.  They  are  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  their  character.  They  are  difficult  to  administer 
and  defensible  only  when  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  revenue  which  they  produce  is  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget.  They  constitute  the  sole  surviving 
taxes  on  so-called  luxuries,  first  imposed  during  the 
war  because  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  all  reason 
for  their  imposition  ceases  when  the  taxes  imposed  by 
other  titles  of  the  Act  (which  other  taxes,  in  spite  of 
reasonable  criticism  as  to  their  inequities  are  neverthe¬ 
less  not  discriminatory  in  their  character )  result  in  a 
surplus  of  receipts  from  expenditures.  Such  surplus 
actually  eventuated  in  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1926  and  June  30.  1927.  and  it  is  anticipated  there  will 
be  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1927,  these  taxes 
produced  a  total  revenue  of  SI 32. 160.090.23,  of  which 
$28,376,657.48  came  from  Title  5,  $66,437,881.32  came 
from  the  taxes  on  automobiles,  etc.,  in  Title  6,  and 
$37,345,551.43  came  from  the  stamp  taxes  in  Title  8. 

Any  plan  of  downward  revision  of  the  present  tax 
law  must  be  based  upon  reasonable  facts.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  impression  that  the  surplus  reported  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  June  30.  1927,  amounting  to 
more  than  $t)35.000,000.  is  available  for  tax  reduction 
purposes,  but  this  committee,  studying  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  believes  that  at  the  present  time 
there  cannnot  be  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars 
of  this  surplus  remaining,  as  surplus  in  the  Treasury’, 
that  more  than  $611,000,000  has  been  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  If 
we  are  correct  in  this  conclusion  we  must  confine  our 
recommendations  as  to  a  reduction  in  the  coming  short 
session  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  1926  law,  to  a 
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total  reduction  which  will  not  exceed  that  surplus  still 
in  the  Treasury,  plus  a  reasonable  anticipation  of  the 
surplus  which  would  develop  on  June  30,  1928,  if  the 
1926  law  continued  in  effect. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  addressing  the 
business  organizations  of  the  Government  in  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  June  10,  1927,  forecasted  a  surplus 
of  $338,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1928,  and  if  he  is  correct  in  his  estimate,  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  a  reduction  in  revenue  exceeding  $363,- 
000,000,  the  sum  of  his  estimate  for  1928  plus  the 
$25,000,000  which  apparently  was  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  after  June  30,  1927. 

Advocating  the  repeal  of  Titles  5,  6,  and  8,  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926,  as  we  have,  with  a  resultant 
decrease  in  revenue  of  a  little  more  than  $132,000,000 
because  of  their  elimination,  reduces  the  $363,000,000 
which  we  think  is  available,  to  $231,000,000,  which  can 
be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  other  taxes  imposed  by  the 
1926  Act. 

Title  3,  the  Estate  Tax,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1927  produced  a  revenue  of  slightly  more  than 
$100,000,000.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that 
ultimately  the  estate  tax  should  be  eliminated  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
Committee  is  not  convinced  that  such  elimination 
should  be  accomplished  in  the  coming  short  session  of 
Congress.  We  believe  that  although  the  estate  tax  is 
not  properly  a  tax  which  should  be  imposed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  the  inequity  which  it  carries  to  tax¬ 
payers  in  general,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which 
results  from  the  present  high  rate  of  corporation  tax. 

In  1927,  corporation  income  taxes  produced  $1,308,- 
012,532.90,  which  at  a  rate  of  13j4  per  cent  means  that 
there  was  reported  as  taxable  income  on  corporate 
organizations,  approximately  $9,700,000,000.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  a  residue  of  $231,- 
000,000  which  can  be  utilized  for  further  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  expect  a  taxable  income  from  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1928  of  $9,700,000,000,  as  in 
1927,  and  if  we  apply  all  of  our  available  anticipated 
surplus,  $231,000,000,  against  the  corporation  tax, 
there  could  be  a  reduction  of  little  more  than  2j^  per 
cent  from  the  present  rate  of  13^2  per  cent,  or  a  re¬ 
duction  to  a  flat  rate  of  not  less  than  11  per  cent  on 
the  taxable  income  of  corporations.  However,  there  is 
no  certainty  as  'to  the  taxable  income  which  will  result 
from  the  operations  of  corporations  in  1928.  Because 
of  this  uncertainty,  and  in  spite  of  our  conviction  that 
ultimately  there  must  be  a  very  drastic  cut  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  tax  rate,  our  recommendation  is  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  short  session  of  Congress,  there  shall  be  a  reduction 
from  the  present  rate  of  13j^  per  cent,  but  that  such 
reduction  shall  be  only  to  as  low  a  rate  as  the  balancing 
of  the  budget  in  1928  will  permit. 

The  Committee  believes  that  in  the  coming  short 
session  of  Congress  there  should  be  a  correction  of  the 
long  standing  discrimination  against  corporations,  which 
lies  in  the  denial  of  the  right  to  corporations  of  claim¬ 
ing  as  deductible  business  e.xpense,  donations,  the  right 
to  deduct  which  is  granted  to  individuals  and  to  the 
partners  in  partnerships. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  corporations  engaged 
in  business  must  necessarily  make  contributions  to  com¬ 
munity  chests,  to  corporations  organized  for  religious. 


charitable,  scientific,  literary  and  educational  puri)oses, 
that  they  must  make  contributions  to  practically  every 
organization  listed  in  subdivision  10  of  section  214  as 
being  proper  deductions  allowed  to  individuals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  should  correct  this  discrimination  against 
corporations  by  adding  a  subdivision  to  section  234, 
similar  to  subdivision  10  in  section  214. 

Installment  Sales 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  that  part  of  Treas¬ 
ury  Decision  No.  3921,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“No  payments  received  in  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  excluded  in  computing  the  amount  of 
income  to  be  returned  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  received  under  a  sale,  a  total  profit  from 
which  was  returned  from  income  during  a  tax¬ 
able  year  or  years  prior  to  the  change  by  the 
tax  payer  to  the  installment  basis  of  returning 
income.” 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  case  of  a  dealer  who 
up  to  the  end  of  one  taxable  year  reported  all  his  sales, 
including  his  installment  sales,  and  who  paid  a  tax  on  a 
profit,  which  included  such  installment  sales,  would  pay 
double  taxes  in  the  succeeding  year  if  he  elected  to 
change  to  the  procedure  authorized  under  Section  212 
D. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  claims  that  under 
the  1926  law,  it  has  no  alternative  except  to  so  rule. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  agreement  upon  and 
passage  of  Section  212  D  and  Section  1208,  seem  to 
be  one  of  general  misunderstanding  as  to  what  these 
sections  really  mean.  We  are  certain  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  there  should  be  no  double  taxation, 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the  Regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  that  had  been  in 
force  in  the  past  year  should  continue,  that  by  an 
error  reference  was  made  to  Regulation  45  promulgated 
on  December  29,  1919,  as  being  the  regulation  in  force 
during  the  year  before,  whereas  the  regulations  actually 
in  force  were  not  promulgated  until  January  1921.  The 
regulations  promulgated  December  29,  1919,  erroneous¬ 
ly  provided  for  double  taxation.  This  position  was  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  Regulations  promulgated  in  January  1921. 

On  page  2978  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
69th  Congress,  First  Session — Thursday,  February  4, 
1926,  we  believe  your  committee  will  find  full  support 
of  our  contention  that  an  error  was  made,  and  that 
it  was  the  intent  that  the  law  should  provide  against 
double  taxation.  The  Bureau  has  no  option  but  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  law  as  it  is.  Relief  can  come  only  by  Con¬ 
gressional  action. 

This  Committee  does  not  recommend  that  a  firm 
doing  an  installment  business  but  reporting  all  of  its 
profits  on  such  business  as  ta.xable  income,  shall  have, 
in  the  event  it  elects  to  make  a  change  to  the  installment 
basis  as  provided  in  the  law,  the  right  to  ask  a  rede¬ 
termination  of  its  previous  years  taxes.  We  believe  that 
such  firm  has  had  all  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of 
the  advantages,  if  any,  of  the  installment  sections  in  the 
law,  that  if  it  did  not  care  to  report  on  the  installment 
basis  in  previous  years,  it  shall  not  have  the  privilege  to 
redetermination  of  previous  years  and  to  any  consequent 
refund  of  taxes  paid  in  those  years. 
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Interest  on  Refunds  and  Credits 

The  Committee  believes  that  Section  1116  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926  should  lie  rewritten  so  that  there 
shall  be  an  allowance  of  interest  on  over  assessment  of 
taxes  from  the  time  the  tax  was  originally  paid  to  the 
time  the  over  payment  was  actually  refunded  to  the  tax 
payer  by  the  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  an  additional  assessment 
against  the  tax  payer,  interest  runs  to  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Government  by  the  tax  payer  of  the  amount 
of  such  additional  assessment,  equity  demands  the 
change  we  request.  Allowance  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  a  refund  of  taxes,  commonly  ante¬ 
dates  the  actual  payment  of  such  refund  by  not  less 
than  two  months,  and  if  there  is  no  money  in  the  Treas- 
urj’  especially  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
refunds,  the  payment  must  be  held  up  until  a  deficiency 
bill  containing  an  appropriation  for  payment  of  refunds 
has  passed  the  Congress.  If  Congress  is  not  in  session 
and  there  is  no  money  available  for  the  payment  of  re¬ 
funds,  the  next  session  of  Congress  must  be  awaited 
to  provide  relief,  and  in  the  meantime  a  delay  of  months 
may  develop. 

Board  of  Tax  Appeals 

Title  10  of  the  1926  law,  as  well  as  Titles  2  and  3, 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to 
cases  in  which  the  Commissioner  has  ruled  that  a  de¬ 
ficiency  exists  and  an  additional  tax  is  due.  The  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  is  a  semi- judicial  body  created  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  relief  of  the  tax  payer. 

In  the  examination  of  the  return  of  any  tax  payer 
which  results  in  the  finding  of  an  overpayment  and  in 
which  a  consequent  over-assessment  is  determined,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  examination  does  not  at  the  same  time 
reveal  some  items  of  underjxiyment  and  others  of  over- 
pajTnent,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  net  over-assessment. 
Under  the  present  law,  no  tax  payer  can  go  to  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  if  the  result  of  an  e.xamination  of 
his  return  in  any  year  shows  a  net  over  assessment.  In 
such  case  the  tax  payer  in  order  to  have  an  independ¬ 
ent  hearing  of  his  claim  that  any  i)art  of  the  report  by 
the  Examining  officer  is  incorrect,  must  ajjpeal  after 
the  Bureau  has  upheld  the  report  either  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  his  own  district,  or  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington.  This  is  true 
also  if  the  tax  payer  claims  that  the  amount  of  over 
assessment  allowed  him  is  insufficient. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  is  a  semi- judicial  body 
which  tries  tax  cases  only.  For  that  reason  there  should 
be  a  decided  advantage  both  to  the  tax  payer  and  to  the 
Government  in  having  all  tax  cases  heard  by  it  rather 

Tax  Revision  Should 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts  a 
Revenue  Law  which  shall  be  permanent  in  its  basic  pro- 
vis  .ms,  a  law  which  because  of  equity  in  assessment  and 
simplicity  in  collection  and  administration,  can  continue 
indefinitely,  subject  always,  of  course,  to  tne  inherent 
fight  of  Congress  to  change  such  laws  when  impera¬ 
tively  necessary.  We  feel  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
to  the  Joint  Committee  in  any  great  length,  the  results 


than  to  be  forced  to  appeal  to  the  courts  which  do  not 
specialize  in  tax  cases. 

We  believe  that  in  the  coming  short  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  there  should  be  such  changes  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1926  as  will  e.xtend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  now  limited  to  deficiency  cases,  to  the 
handling  of  over  assessment  cases. 

Contingency  Reserves 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  Decision  811,  has  held 
that  a  lessee  is  not  authorized  by  the  Revenue  Act  nor 
by  any  subsequent  acts,  to  take  as  a  deduction,  amounts 
set  aside  as  a  reserve  each  year  in  anticipation  of  liability 
under  the  terms  of  a  lease  to  replace  the  property  as 
good  as  new  when  the  lease  expires  and  is  surrendered. 
We  agree  with  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  that  under 
the  law  no  such  relief  is  afforded  the  tax  payer.  We 
are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  because  the  law  pre¬ 
vents  such  relief,  there  is  a  discrimination  against  the 
tax  payer  which  should  be  corrected,  in  the  law  itself, 
by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  existence  of 
definite  contracts  to  restore  property  to  a  condition  as 
good  as  new  at  the  termination  of  lease,  tax  payers 
shall  be  allowed  each  year,  deductible  expense  in  an 
amount  which  covering  the  life  of  lease  would  establish 
a  reserve  zdiich  based  according  to  conservative  prac¬ 
tice,  would  equal  the  cost  of  restoration.  We  have  par¬ 
ticularly  in  mind  such  leases  as  compel  the  lessee  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease  to  restore  party  walls, 
or  which  by  the  actual  contract  imposes  upon  the  lessee 
other  replacement  obligations. 

Title  10 — Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals — 

To  l)e  acquiesced  in  by  the  Commissioner  and  become 
precedents  within  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  un¬ 
less  within  six  months  the  Commissioner  appeals.  It 
is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  tax 
payers  are  penalized  because  there  is  no  provision  within 
the  law  itself  compelling  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  recognize  decisions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  to  accept  them  as 
precedents,  within  the  Bureau,  governing  cases  of 
similar  nature  affecting  other  tax  payers. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  rendered 
decisions  in  cases  of  similar  nature,  tax  payers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  appeal  to  the  Board  and  to  retain  counsel  for 
the  presentation  of  their  cases  before  the  Board.  We 
believe  that  six  months  is  ample  time  for  the  Commiss¬ 
ioner  either  to  acquiesce  in  or  appeal  from  the  decision, 
and  we  think  that  in  the  coming  short  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  there  should  be  written  into  the  law  itself  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  which  in  this  instance  we  ask. 

Be  Enacted  in  1928 

which  in  the  past  have  attended  revision  of  the  Revenue 
Acts.  Such  revision  has  invariably  consisted  of  changes, 
not  only  in  the  writing  of  each  title  in  the  Act,  but  of 
the  sections  and  subdivisions  of  the  sections,  making  it 
necessary  not  only  for  the  tax  payer  to  learn  all  over 
again  the  tax  law  which  governs  him,  but  also  making 
it  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  intensive  study  of  the  new  law,  to  make  inter¬ 
pretations  of  it,  and  to  issue  new  decisions  governing 
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its  administration.  Too  often  consideration  by  Congress 
of  changes  in  Federal  taxation  has  been  so  deliberate  it 
has  resulted  in  a  delay  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  which 
it  imposed.  ’ 

Tax  revision  in  the  past  being  in  most  cases  a  re¬ 
writing  of  preceding  laws,  has  made  necessary  that  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  issue  not  only  new  regula¬ 
tions,  but  also,  in  several  instances,  new  forms  for  its 
collection.  We  believe  it  is  time  that  such  kind  of  tax 
revision  come  to  an  end.  It  places  too  much  of  a  burden 
on  both  the  Government  and  the  tax  payer. 

For  1927  we  have  recommended  the  elimination  of 
Title  5,  the  tax  on  Admissions  and  Dues,  Title  6,  that 
part  which  applies  to  automobiles,  etc..  Title  8,  the 
Stamp  Taxes,  and  we  have  also  recommended  such  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rate  of  corporation  taxes,  which  added 
to  the  reductions  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
Titles  5,  6,  and  8,  will  balance  the  budget,  or  to  phrase 
it  colloquially,  will  “use  up”  the  $338,000,000  which  the 
President  anticipates  as  a  surplus  on  June  30th,  1928. 

We  believe  that  in  1928,  very  careful  consideration 
of  Title  3,  the  Estate  Tax,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
elimination,  as  being  a  tax  better  imposed  by  the  States 
themselves,  should  be  made  by  the  Congress,  after  which 
there  should  be  concentration  by  the  Congress  on  in¬ 
come  taxes  from  corporations  and  individuals,  to  the 
end  that  once  and  for  all,  a  scientific,  equitable  income 
tax  law  shall  be  tvritten  into  the  Statutes;  a  tax  which 
does  not  have  to  be  changed  every  time  there  is  need 
either  for  more  revenue,  or  for  less,  a  law  which  ivill 
not  need  new  interpretations  every  time  its  rates  are 
changed,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  tax 
payer,  simple  to  figure,  easy  to  return,  and  easy  for 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  police. 

Under  the  plan  which  we  propose,  what  the  normal 
and  surtax  rates  as  applied  to  individuals  and  the  rate 
on  corporations  shall  be  is  not  of  material  importance  so 
long  as  both  fall  within  a  reasonable  range  of  percent¬ 
age  to  taxable  income,  except  that  the  rate  as  applying 
to  corporations  should  have  a  proper  relation  to  that 
applying  to  individuals.  We  believe  there  should  be 
careful  consideration  of  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
law'  the  income  from  corporations,  when  it  reaches 
the  individual  after  bearing  a  tax  of  13j4  l>er  cent,  is 
exempt  only  from  the  normal  tax.  This  is  a  tax  differ¬ 
ential  against  the  individual  receiving  such  income  as 
contrasted  with  the  individual  who  receives  income 
from  an  individual  business,  or  from  a  partnership, 
of  more  than  per  cent. 

If  the  budget  will  balance  with  a  corporation  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  we  believe  that  in  1928  it  should  be 
reduced  to  that  percentage  if  the  Congress  has  not  in 
the  coming  short  session  been  able  to  reduce  to  that 
figure  and  at  the  same  time  balance  the  Inidget.  We 
believe  that  whatever  rate  becomes  the  fundamental 
rate  on  corporations,  the  same  rate  should  be  applied 
to  all  business,  whether  individual,  partnership,  or  cor¬ 
porate.  We  strongly  urge  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  all  business,  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  so  that  when 
the  earnings  are  distributed  to  the  individual  there 
shall  be  a  parity  in  the  amounts  received  from  individ¬ 
ual  business,  partnerships  and  corporations,  payment  at 
the  source  by  individual  and  partnership  business  of  the 
same  tax  as  paid  by  corporations,  having  been  made. 


Further,  this  Committee  earnestly  recommends  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  credit  to  individuals  of  the  tax  which 
is  paid  by  business  at  the  source.  For  example:  With 
a  retention  in  the  law  of  normal  and  surtaxes  on  in¬ 
dividual  income,  the  individual  would  report  the  in¬ 
come  which  he  receives  as  proceeds  of  his  investment 
in  business,  showing  not  only  the  amount  of  such  in¬ 
come,  but  from  what  business  it  was  received.  It 
should  l)e  the  duty  also  of  the  business  itself  to  report 
the  individuals  to  which  its  profits  had  been  distributed. 
The  individual  in  his  return  of  taxable  income  would 
include  that  business  income,  would  compute  his  tax 
(normal  and  surtax),  and  then  deduct  a  credit  for  tax 
on  business  income  paid  at  the  source,  applying  to  his 
business  income  the  rate  paid  by  the  business,  to  arrive 
at  his  credit.  We  believe  that  only  by  such  credit  can 
there  be  complete  equity  afforded  the  tax  payer,  that 
only  in  such  w'ay  is  there  escai>e  from  doulde  taxa¬ 
tion  on  business  income. 

W'e  think  Congress  in  writing  such  a  basic  tax  law, 
could  ])rovide  that  the  revenue  from  taxes  imposed 
upon  individuals  and  corporations  would  be  $2,000,- 
000,000  for  the  year  in  w'hich  the  law  is  passed.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  this  amount  combined  with  the 
revenue  from  Titles  4  and  9  of  the  present  law,  and 
from  customs,  would  appro.ximate  $3,000,000,000  ^ich 
we  think  is  the  mark  at  vvhich  Government  expenditures 
will  stabilize  for  some  years.  IV e  therefore  recommend 
that  a  scientific  law  zvhich  will  remain  in  effect  for 
years,  be  built  up  with  an  expectation  of  Gozfernmenl 
need  of  $3,000,000,000  annually,  that  such  a  law  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  covering  the  needs  of 
the  Covernment  for  the  fiscal  year  in  zvhich  it  is  en¬ 
acted.  It  should  thereafter,  be  subject  to  change  only  in 
respect  to  the  percentage  of  rates  of  individual  and 
coroporation  taxes  zvhich  shall  apply  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  de¬ 
termine  the  necessary  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  decide 
as  to  how  much  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  shall  be 
utilized  to  reduce  public  debt,  and  how  much  shall  be 
applied  to  tax  reduction  in  the  current  year.  From 
the  two  re]iorts  would  be  determined  the  amount  which 
must  l)e  raised  to  balance  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  using  the  basic  law  we  have  proposed.  Congress 
would  fix  the  i^ercentage  to  be  applied.  May  we  illus¬ 
trate:  In  the  year  of  enactment  tlie  basic  law,  together 
with  customs,  to  produce  $3,000,000,000,  of  which 
$2,000,000,000  is  from  income  taxes.  In  a  subsequent 
year,  the  difference  between  the  expenditures  and  sur¬ 
plus  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  says  is  avail¬ 
able  for  tax  reduction,  is  $2,400,000,000,  $600,000,000 
less  than  the  basic  law  produces,  all  of  which  would 
be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  income  taxes.  The  saving 
is  30  ix'r  rent  figured  to  the  $2,000,000,000  income  taxes 
from  individuals  and  corporations,  so  that  the  per¬ 
centage  applied  to  individuals  and  corporations  would 
be  70.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  net  requirement  in 
any  year  should  be  $300,000,000  more  than  the  basic 
production  of  $3,000,000,000,  then  the  percentage 
which  would  be  applied  against  the  tax  rate  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  corporations  would  be  115  per  cent. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  rewrite  the  whole  Revenue 
Act.  There  would  be  no  need  for  new  interpretations 
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and  decisions.  There  would  be  no  need  for  delay  in 
getting  out  new  forms  for  income  tax  reports.  All 
■i-i  these  things,  including  the  law  itself,  would  con- 
anue  from  year  to  year.  Congress  would  determine 
the  percentage  after  study  of  the  reports  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  exercising  all  of  its  present  prerogatives.  All 
tax  payers  would  be  very  quickly  informed  as  to  the 
amount  of  tax  which  they  should  expect  to  pay,  for 
certainly  there  should  be  very  little  time  taken  in  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  would  be  confined 
to  a  fixation  of  percentages  such  as  we  suggest. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  a  percentage  plan 
could  be  applied.  It  could  be  applied  to  the  net  taxable 
income,  increasing  or  decreasing  that  amount  arbitrari¬ 
ly,  with  a  figuring  of  the  tax  on  the  changed  amount, 
with  a  result  that  under  such  plan,  if  the  percentage 
required  should  be  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent, 
numerous  small  tax  payers  would  be  relieved  from  taxa¬ 


tion  altogether,  and  the  Government  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  their  reutrns.  As  to  how  many  of 
such  small  tax  payers  would  be  entirely  relievecl  of 
taxes  if  percentages  were  applied  directly  to  taxable 
income,  would  depend  upon  the  percentage  itself.  Such 
application  to  taxable  income  would  operate  directly 
as  an  increase  in  exemption.  To  illustrate :  The  present 
exemption  of  a  married  man  with  no  dependents  is 
$3,500.  If  the  tax  percentage  for  any  year  were  80, 
it  would  automatically  raise  his  exemption  to  $4,375, 
and  he  would  pay  no  tax,  unless  his  taxable  income 
exceeded  that  amount. 

The  other  method  of  application  of  percentage  is 
that  the  individual  shall  figure  his  normal  and  surtaxes 
according  to  the  basic  law,  and  then  apply  the  percentage 
to  the  tax  so  computed. 

We  would  point  out,  that  as  applied  to  corporations 
under  the  present  single  flat  rate  of  tax,  it  would  make 
no  difference  whether  the  percentage  were  applied 
against  the  taxable  income  or  against  the  tax  itself. 


Suggestions  for  Changes  Within  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 


I  The  members  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
I  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are : 

Maurice  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh 
!  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Jackson,  General  Superintendent  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Treasurer  of  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  B.  Clark,  Controller  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller  of  Carson, 

Pirie,  Scott  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Guckenberger,  President  of  Hanke  Bros. 

Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  W.  Friederich,  Secretary  of  Joske  Bros. 

Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

W.  O.  Sampson,  Treasurer  of  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Five  of  these  men  served  on  the  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  in  1917,  and  began  their  work 
as  the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee  in  1918,  and 
have  served  continually  since  that  year.  Membership  on 
the  Committee  was  this  year  augmented  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  four  men.  These  facts  are  noted 
because  the  Committee  recognizes  that  any  criticism  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  must  have  a  proper 
background  of  acquaintance  and  experience  with  its 
operations. 

(During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roper  and  Mr. 
Williams  as  Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue,  our 
Committee,  at  their  request,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Washington,  cooperating  with  heads  of  divisions  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  1918  law  as  it  affected  retail¬ 
ers.  During  the  passage  of  the  1918  Act,  and  especially 
while  the  so-called  Luxury  Taxes  were  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Congress,  members  of  the  Committee  were 


in  Washington  for  such  consultation  with  Bureau  heads 
almost  constantly,  and  the  contact  established  by  Mr. 
Roper  with  the  committee  was  continued  not  only 
through  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Williams  as 
Commissioner,  but  through  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Blair,  although  there  has  not  been  in  Mr.  Blair’s  ad¬ 
ministration  the  need  for  such  constant  work  by  the 
Committee. 

Because  of  such  work,  the  Committee  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  the  Bureau  and  acquaintance 
with  its  operation,  which  we  believe  has  been  enjoyed 
by  very  few  committees  of  similar  nature.  In  addition, 
each  member  of  the  Committee  has  had  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  Bureau  heads,  arising  from  the  tax  re¬ 
turns  of  the  corporations  which  he  represents.  All  this 
is  recited  because  we  wish  to  establish  that  such  criticism 
as  we  shall  make  of  the  workings  of  the  Bureau,  is 
founded  on  actual  contacts  with  the  Bureau  and  that  the 
changes  we  suggest  are  made  with  the  background  of 
more  than  ordinary  experience  with  Bureau  operation. 

Our  first  suggestion  is  that  the  Inventory  Section 
zvithin  the  Bureau  be  reestablished.  When  the  Inven¬ 
tory  Section — ,  (Sec.  205  in  the  law  of  1926)  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law,  the  Commissioner  very  wisely  set  up 
within  the  Bureau,  a  group  of  men  who  considered  all 
questions  as  to  inventories.  Concentrating  on  inventory 
questions,  this  group  became  very  efficient.  They  were 
called  into  conferences  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  tax  payer  when  inventories  were  involved  in  the 
determination  of  the  tax.  In  the  ordinary  return  of 
income  from  business,  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  proper  valuation  of  inventories.  The  Regula¬ 
tions  recognize  that  different  businesses  have  different 
ways  of  arriving  at  such  inventory  values.  The  law 
itself  recognizes  that  this  must  be  so,  for  it  states  that 
“Inventories  shall  be  taken  by  such  tax  payer  upon  such 
basis  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  prescribe  as  conforming  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  best  accounting  practice  in  the  trade  or 
business,  and  as  most  clearly  reflecting  the  income”. 

(Continued  on  page  572) 
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A  Delightful  Winter  Cruise  for  Our  Members 

Exclusive  Arrangements  Made  with  United  Fruit  Co.  for 
Trip  to  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  Canal  Zone  after  Convention 


the  cruise  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Company’s 
fleet. 

The  trip  will  consume  twenty-two  days.  It  starts 


THK  winter  vacation  has  become  the  thing 
among  merchants  and  it’s  a  very  sensible  institu¬ 
tion.  Early  winter  with  its  holiday  business  always 
means  strain  and  overwork 
to  the  retailer.  Then  fol-  ^ 

lows  the  inventory  and  the  • '  •  , 

closing  of  the  business  year 
with  plans  for  the  new  year.  ' 

Finally  when  February 

comes,  it  is  wisdom  for 

those  who  can  do  so  to  leave 

the  rigors  of  our  northern  ^ 

climate  and  go  and  bask  in  ■ 

the  southern  sun.  It’s  a  .  V  V.:  i 

great  way  to  recharge  one’s 

batteries  so  that  when  he 

comes  back  he  has  fresh 

vigor  and  pep  to  throw  into  ^  ^ 

the  business. 

Where  are  you  to 

spend  your 
Have  you 

How  would  you  like  to 
take  a  si)ecial  cruise  in  the 
pleasant  company  of  a  few 
of  your  fellow  merchants 

and  their  families,  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica  and 
the  Canal  Zone?  And  all  under  the  familiar  auspices 
of  your  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ! 

Such  a  trip  has  been  arranged  this  winter  with  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  This  company  conducts  a 
fine  passenger  service  to  jx)ints  in  the  South.  We  can 
assure  you  of  the  best  accommodations  and  a  great 
many  extra  features  which  you  could  not  get  if  you 
went  as  an  individual  making  individual  arrangements 
with  this  or  another  steamship  ompany.  The  ship  for 


Cruise  Ship 


from  New  York  on  February  11th,  the  day  following 
the  close  of  our  17th  Annual  Convention  which  will 
be  held  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Februar\- 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  The  number  of  members  and  their 
families  who  could  he  accomodated  on  a  trip  of  this 
kind  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  minimum  rate  is  $350  per  |)erson,  including 
transportation,  meals,  sightseeing,  hotel  accomodations 
ashore,  shore  excursions,  in  fact  everything  e.xcept 
incidentals.  The  maximum  rate  if  $775. 
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Cargos  Park,  Costa  Rica 

A  descriptive  circular  of  the  proposed  cruise  already 
has  been  mailed  to  all  our  members  and  the  members 
of  the  groups.  It  outlines  the  features  of  interest  and 
arrangements  made  for  merchants  who  take  the  cruise 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  Canal  Zone, 
a  special  parlor  car  railroad  trip  to  the  interior  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  other  details. 

The  S.  S.  Toloa.  the  cruise  ship,  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  “Great  White  Fleet.” 
It  is  specially  constructed  for  service  in  the  tropics. 
The  state-rooms  are  unusually  large  and  airy,  open  to 
a  view  of  sea  and  sky,  and  many  have  adjoining  private 
baths.  Individual  comfort  is  provided  for  with  well 
apiiointed  beds  in  each  room.  Large,  fully  equipped 
closets,  or  wardrobes,  with  plenty  of  drawer  space, 
together  with  dressers  and  large  mirrors,  electric  lights 
and  fans  are  other  features.  The  ship  is  steam  heated 
for  comfort  in  northern  waters.  There  is  radio  service 


Locks,  Panama  Canal 

to  keep  the  merchant  in  touch  with  his  home  affairs. 

Passports  or  sailing  {jermits  are  not  requireci  of 
members  making  the  entire  cruise  on  the  same  steamer. 

It  is  suggested  that  passengers  provide  themselves 
with  summer  clothing  for  the  tropics  and  warm  clothing 
for  the  first  and  last  few  days  of  the  voyage,  and  a 
light  top  coat  or  wrap,  as  the  evenings  often  are  cool 
in  the  south. 

The  itinerary  of  the  cruise  will  he  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page.  Members  who  are  interested  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  winter  vacation  trip  should  communicate  with 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  reservations  and  for  more  exact  details 
of  the  accomodations  available.  The  first  reservations 
already  have  been  received  and  others  are  expected  to 
follow  as  members  complete  arrangements  for  ab¬ 
senting  themselves  from  their  affairs  for  a  few  weeks 
this  winter. 


SPEOAL  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  CRUISE  ITINERARY-SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK.  SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  11.  1928 

S.  S.  TOLOA 


Ports  of  Call 

Distance 

Nautical  Miles 

Arrive 

Depart 

.New  York.  N.  Y . 

a-  m. 

Feb.  11 

Havana,  Cuba  . 

. 1180 . 

Feb.  15 . 

p.  m. 

”  17 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica  . 

.  720 . 

”  30 . 

a.  m. 

20 

Kingston,  Jamaica  . 

.  75 . 

20 . 

p.  m. 

”  21 

Cristobal,  C.  Z . 

.  550 . 

”  23 . 

p.  in. 

”  24 

Pt.  Limon,  C.  R . 

.  192 . 

”  25 . 

p.  m. 

”  36 

Havana,  Cuba  . . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

.  923 . 

. 1200 . 

”  29 . 

Mar.  4 

p.  m. 

"  29 

Timr  Consumed  approximately  22  Days  Distance  travelled  approximately  4840  nautical  miles. 

Cruise  accompanied  by  an  experienced  conductor 


Searching  Study  of  Markdowns  Will  Be 
Made  Next  Year  By  Our  Groups 

A  nationwide  study  of  the  Markdown  problem  will 
lie  undertaken  early  next  year  by  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Group  and  Controllers’  Congress.  Preliminary 
plans  for  the  study  are  now  being  laid  by  the  Markdown 
Committee  appointed  by  the  two  groups.  Gordon  K. 
Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  is  chairman. 

The  investigation  will  be  a  fact-finding  study  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  February  1,  1928  to  February  1, 
1929.  It  will  be  based  on  the  Markdown  Manual  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Boston  group  of  Merchandise  ^lanagers 
and  Controllers  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
The  Manual,  when  finally  accepted,  will  contain  a 


precise  and  detailed  classification  of  Markdown  causes 
and  it  will  be  followed  closely  in  listing  the  data  to  be 
collected  in  the  coming  study. 

The  Markdown  Committee  is  making  a  final  study  of 
the  proposed  manual  and,  at  a  meeting  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  will  decide  on  the  final  draft.  This  additional  study 
is  being  made  in  order  that  the  classification  and  form 
may  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  thus  facilitating 
the  reporting  of  statistics. 

The  study  next  year  will  be  confined  to  a  selected 
group  of  important  departments  rather  than  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  entire  markdown  situation.  The  committee 
believes  the  desired  results  will  be  achieved  in  this 
manner  without  burdening  stores  with  undue  labor  and 
expense. 
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Buy  in  November — Pay  in  January 

Survey  Shows  That  Most  Stores  Think  It  Inadvisable 
To  Grant  Customers  Privilege  of  Sixty  Days  Credit 

By  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Stores  become  interest- - 

ed  at  this  time  of  the  .  .  , 

year  in  the  question  opimons  of 

whether  it  is  good  business  to  ^ 

permit  charge  customers  to  J*- 

^rchase  merchandise  during  customers  , 

!he  months  of  November  and  contained  in  th 

December  and  pay  for  these  couraging  to  note 

purchases  after  January  first  stores  agree  that  sue 

of  the  succeeding  year.  So 

many  inquiries  of  this  nature  couragement  it  give 

are  received  at  the  Bureau  of  *"  their  pay  me 

Research  that  we  recently  members  will  welco 

wrote  to  a  number  of  out-  f 

standing  department  stores  breakdown  in  cred 

asking  them  to  state  their  merchants. 

views  on  this  policy.  The  — ^ 

statements  received  from 

these  stores  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  stores 
are  opposed  to  granting  to  customers  the  privilege  of 
paying  after  the  first  of  January  for  merchandise 
which  is  purchased  during  the  month  of  November. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  stores  which 
either  do  not  follow  such  a  policy  or  at  least  endeavor 
to  discourage  it,  because  it  tends  to  make  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  lax  in  paying  their  accounts  promptly.  Custo¬ 
mers  naturally  feel  that  if  the  store  encourages  them  to 
purchase  during  this  season  of  the  year  on  sixty-days' 
credit,  then  the  store  can  afford  to  grant  them  sixty  and 
ninety  days  credit  during  other  periods  of  the  year. 

Encouraging  Laxity 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  charge  accounts 
paid  when  they  are  due  and  stores  should  accept  much 
of  the  blame  for  this  laxness  in  the  paying  of  accounts 
if  they  encourage  extended  credit  during  the  holida\ 
season. 

We  are  submitting  below  statements  received  from 
fourteen  outstanding  department  stores  of  the  country 
regarding  this  policy,  giving  the  reasons  pro  and  con 
for  the  particular  practice  followed  by  each  store. 

Store  Xo.  1 — “For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  our  customers  to  pay  for  pur¬ 
chases  made  in  November  with  the  December  bill 
reiulered  in  January,  and  we  feel  that  this  practice  has 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  our  business  during  the 
month  of  November.  On  the  other  hand  we  feel  that 
the  entire  dating  ahead  practice  is  a  very  j)ernicious  one 
which  has  crept  into  various  business  houses,  and  we 
hope  some  day  to  see  it  eliminated.” 

Store  No.  2 — “We  have  never  given  any  extension 
of  credit  such  as  allowing  November  purchases  to  be 
jtaid  for  in  January.  When  it  is  called  a  courtesy  to 
charge  customers  to  make  such  extension  of  credit,  I 
think  the  word  “Courtesy”  is  improperly  use.  The  only 


The  opinions  of  a  number  of  the 
country's  leading  stores  on  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  granting  unusual  extensions  of 
credit  to  customers  in  the  holiday  season 
are  contained  in  this  survey.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  that  most  of  these 
stores  agree  that  such  a  policy  is  unwise 
and  that  its  greatest  danger  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  it  gives  to  customers  to  be 
lax  in  their  payment  of  all  bills.  Our 
members  will  welcome  this  information 
at  this  season  when  the  question  of  a 
breakdown  in  credit  rules  faces  many 
merchants. 


-  -  --  -  thing  this  does  is  to  build  up 

,  ,  ,  a  volume  of  accounts  receiv- 

“  able  on  your  ledgers  which 

•es  on  the  adyisabil-  burdensome  not  only  to  the 

firm  but  also  to  these  cus- 
i  the  holiday  season  tomers  ” 

1  \  store  No.  3-It  has  never 

hat  most  of  these  been  our  custom  to  allow 

k  a  policy  IS  unwise  November  bills  to  be  paid  in 

c  danger  is  the  en-  ^be  present 

to  customers  to  be  thinking  of 

It  of  all  bills.  Our  i  •  u  • 

.  making  any  change  m  our 

ne  this  information  nolicv  ” 

the  question  of  a  \  ^  Q^^^ber 

t  rules  faces  many  ,  3^  mail  to  each 

I  of  our  charge  customers  a 

-  card  similar  to  the  copy 

below. 

Purchases  made  in  November  may  be  paid 
in  January 

Once  again,  we  extend  this  privilege  to  charge  pa¬ 
trons  of  this  store,  for  we  know,  as  in  previous  years, 
it  will  help  much  to  solve  the  Christmas  Shopping 
Problem. 

“This  is  done  primarily  to  stimulate  early  Christmas 
shopping,  to  relieve  congestion  of  the  later  days  and  to 
etpialize  the  daily  work  of  the  holiday  season.  Itemized 
bills  for  the  November  purchases  are  rendered  on  De¬ 
cember  1  with  a  printed  announcement  that  payment 
may  be  made  in  January.  Many,  however,  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  This  custom  has  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  trade,  reduced  the  big  delivery 
load  and  all  other  means  of  service,  and  has  generally 
been  appreciated  by  our  customers.  Perhaps  the  worst 
feature  may  be  the  effect  on  the  customers’  minds  as 
to  delay  in  payment  of  hills.  This  objection,  however, 
has  been  considered  offset  by  the  increased  or  stimu¬ 
lated  business.” 

Reasons  for  Disapproval 

Store  No.  5 — “W’e  do  not  believe  in  extending  the 
time  in  which  we  expect  a  customer  to  pay  up  a  charge 
account  on  account  of  the  holidays.  It  is  the  custom 
of  this  store  to  close  up  the  accounts  on  the  last  dav  of 
the  month,  and  try  to  get  all  the  bills  in  the  inail 
that  night  or  the  next  day.  However,  some  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  stores  find  it  convenient  to  close  their  accounts 
on  the  26th.  so  that  they  can  get  all  credits  in.  and 
have  i)lentv  of  time  to  prepare  the  bills  for  mailing  on 
the  first.” 

Store  No.  6 — “It  is  not  our  custom  at  any  time  to 
bill  items  other  than  in  accordance  with  our  established 
terms,  which  retjuire  that  all  purchases  made  during  the 
preceding  month  be  billed  and  due  the  first  of  the 
following  month.  We  believe  in  having  a  definite  policy 
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in  this  resjarcl  and  that  this  makes  for  the  greater  re¬ 
spect  of  the  customers  as  a  whole,  and  avoids  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  misunderstandings  which  frequently  arise 
when  a  varied  policy  is  pursued.” 

Store  No.  7 — “Regarding  purchases  charged  in  No¬ 
vember  and  bill  rendered  in  January,  we  have  followed 
this  practice  for  a  number  of  years.  While  this  com¬ 
pany  does  not  advertise  the  fact,  we  feel  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  business  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  other 
stores  advertise  this  policy  in  the  newspapers.” 

Store  No.  8 — “It  has  always  been  our  custom,  where 
any  charge  is  made  after  the  24th  day  of  the  month, 
to  charge  it  on  the  following  month’s  bill,  payable  the 
first  of  the  next  month.  In  other  words,  any  purchases 
made  after  November  24th  would  be  charged  on  De¬ 
cember’s  bill,  payable  on  January  1st.” 

Thinks  Extension  Unwise 

Store  No.  9 — “We  do  not  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
e.xtending  to  charge  customers  the  courtesy  of  allowing 
them  to  pay  for  their  November  purchases  in  January. 
Our  credit  customers  are  instructed  when  accounts  are 
opened  that  merchandise  bought  in  any  month  we  expect 
to  be  paid  for  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  following 
month.  We  have  never  thought,  nor  do  we  think,  it 
wise  to  vary  from  this  rule.” 

Store  No.  10 — “We  have  a  set  policy  with  reference 
to  charge  customers  from  which  we  never  deviate.  We 
close  our  books  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  and  pur¬ 
chases  made  after  the  25th  are  considered  the  same  as 
purchases  made  during  the  following  month.  Most  of 
the  merchants  of  this  city  follow  the  same  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  advertise 
November  purchases  are  payable  in  January.  We 
have  before  us  some  advertisements  of  other  cities 
where  November  purchases  can  l)e  paid  in  February, 
and  as  this  procedure  develops,  it  will  only  be  a 
question  of  time  when  these  same  stores  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  advertise  November  purchases  payable  in 
March.  .We  believe  that  any  practice  extending  the  use 
of  credit  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  time  causes  abuse, 
.adds  to  the  ex]aense  of  doing  business,  and  in  the  long 
run  is  not  productive  of  any  results  whatever.’’ 

Other  Stores  Agree 

Store  No.  11 — “We  have  never  had  any  store  in  this 
city  offer  the  privilege  of  ])aying  for  Noveml)er  pur¬ 
chases  in  January.  It  is  true  that  most  stores  offer  the 
courtesy  of  three  or  four  days  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
but  not  for  the  whole  month.  I  have  never  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  watching  results  on  this  long-term  payment 
I«sis.  but  just  as  a  business  man  it  appears  to  me  ver” 
faulty.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  store  which  will  give  that 
sort  of  privilege  at  Christmas  time  might  just  as  well 
extend  it  to  a  half  a  dozen  other  times  in  the  business 
year.  Sales  of  furs,  furniture  and  other  ones  that 
entail  a  large  investment  might  well  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  I  think  that  the  charge  account  privilege 
can  l)e  overdone  and  it  is  bad  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  lx)th  from  the  point  of  the  customer  and  the  store. 
-Although  I  am  largely  resjx)nsible  for  the  promotion 
and  publicity  of  this  establishment,  I  would  never  think 
of  requesting  this  privilege  for  our  charge  customers.’’ 


Store  No.  12 — “We  have  not  been  making  a  practice 
of  extending  November  purchases  to  January.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  extend  payment  on  December  purchases 
until  the  month  of  February.  This  last  applies  only  to 
a  preferred  list  of  customers.  In  addition  to  this,  this 
year  we  are  closing  our  bills  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  on  December  20th.  Therefore  any  purchases  made 
after  that  date  naturally  would  be  payable  after  the 
first  of  February.” 

Store  No.  13 — “Concerning  the  practice  of  extending 
the  courtesy  to  our  charge  customers  of  allowing  them 
to  pay  for  their  November  purchases  in  January,  we 
do  not  change  our  credit  terms  at  Christmas  time.” 

Store  No.  14 — “Relative  to  granting  charge  custo¬ 
mers  the  courtesy  of  additional  time,  this  is  a  practice 
we  have  never  followed  more  than  to  announce  the  last 
day  or  two  of  the  month,  in  the  event  of  a  special  sale, 
that  charges  are  carried  over  to  the  following  month. 
For  instance,  this  week  (end  of  December)  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  sale  on  ready-to-wear  garments  and  have 
announced  in  our  ad  that  charges  will  be  placed  on  the 
February  bill.  We  believe  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  extend 
to  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Brisco  Deals  With  Basic  Factors  in 
His  Principles  of  Retailing” 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RETAILING,  by  Norris  A.  Bris¬ 
co.  Ph.  D.,  Director,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University ;  Prentice-Hall,  New  York ;  324  pgs ;  $5. 

Principles  of  Retailing,  the  fourth  book  in  the  “Re¬ 
tailing  Series”  prepared  at  the  School  of  Retailing  of 
New  York  University,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  retail  store  operation. 

This  book  gives  the  reader  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  fundamentals  of  retailing.  The  listing  of  some 
of  the  chapter  titles,  namely.  Store  Organization,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Merchandise,  Stock  Control, 
Merchandise  Plan.  Ex[)ense  Distribution  and  Control. 
Retail  Credit  and  Collections.  Retail  Accounting,  etc., 
indicates  the  wide  scope  covered  by  tbe  volume.  Al¬ 
though  the  subjects  treated  are  varied,  one  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  each  chapter 
contains  only  fundamentals  which  are  essential  to  a 
projier  treatment  of  the  subject  and  tbe  entire  volume 
is  free  of  information  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  an 
elementary  or  general  character. 

Dr.  Brisco  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  following 
collal)orators  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscriiit : — 
Eugene  Beaupre.  Sales  Counselor  for  Retail  Stores  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal ;  James  J.  Df)ran.  of 
James  J.  Doran  Company,  Consultant  in  Retail  Man¬ 
agement;  Justin  H.  Edgerton — Credit  Manager.  James 
McCreery  &  Company,  New  York;  Conrad  Schenkman, 
Suj^rintendent  of  Bloomingdale  Brothers.  Inc.,  New 
York ;  Myron  S.  Silbert.  National  Department  Stores, 
New  York;  William  Thomas,  Controller.  Gimbel  Bro¬ 
thers.  New  York. 

This  lx)ok  will  afford  the  'store  executive,  who  is 
sjiecializing  on  one  phase  of  store  oi)eration  an  opijor- 
tunity  to  learn  more  about  the  problems  which  confront 
his  fellow  executives  in  other  divisions  of  the  store. 

WILLIAM  A.  FITZGERALD. 
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The  Ultra  Modem  Note  in  Display 


Small  Shops  of  Paris  Develop  Interesting  Ideas 
Which  Enhance  Their  Prestige  and  Individuality 


By  M.  Therese  Bonnet 


PARIS  has  experimented 
with  the  ultra-modern 
shop,  with  the  result  that 
a  new  form  of  exterior  and 
interior  architecture  has  been 
evolved.  French  architect  and 
decorator  are  like  Siamese 
twins  .  .  either  they 

work  in  the  strictest  collabor¬ 
ation,  or  they  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

The  interior  architecture 
which  has  been  developed  for 
the  new  French  shops  is  not 
only  a  feat  of  modern  art  and 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  the  Ultra  Modern  small  shops 
of  Paris.  The  first  article  by  Mile. 
Bonney  described  the  new  note  in  store 
fronts.  This  article  deals  with  interior 
displays  and  other  features.  The  alert 
merchant  will  find  in  these  articles 
many  ideas  which  will  help  to  lift  his 
shop  out  of  the  standardization  hereto¬ 
fore  typical  of  American  stores. 


erection  of  a  modern  shop 
must  study  first  of  all  the 
character  of  the  merchandise 
which  that  particular  store 
will  carry. 

Modern  decorative  artists 
in  France  claim  that  before 
they  can  create  the  interior  of 
a  private  home  they  study 
first  of  all  the  personality  of 
its  owner,  and  on  such  will 
depend  the  line  of  furniture, 
the  colour,  draperies,  rugs, 
etc.  In  just  the  same  way, 
when  commissioned  to  build 


decoration,  but  a  decidedly  valuable  contribution  to  an  ultra-modern  shop,  they  take  into  consideration 
business  life.  It  places  modern  merchandise  in  a  the  type  of  merchandise  which  will  be  sold  therein, 
modern  setting.  The  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  Small  shops  in  France  have  ceased  to  be  a  mere 


Left — View  of  Perugia's  main  salon  on  entering.  Walls  of  gray  cement,  polished  granite  and  marble;  pil¬ 
lars  of  black  and  yellow  marble.  Display  stands  of  cement  flank  aisle.  Note  lighting  system.  Right — Cor¬ 
ner  in  ultra  modern  shop  of  Demey.  Treatment  of  cupboards  and  drawers  is  typical  of  new  architecture. 
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At  top — Lelnnfts  netv  sport  shop,  showing  uso  of  mirrors  and  dvrorativo  glass  flowors.  Floor  carpeted  in 
green  and  white  tile  pattern. — Lower  right — L'ltra  modern  fitting  room  in  new  dressmaking  salons  of  Lipska. 
Burnished  copper  screens  with  background  of  natural  tulip  wood  tvalls  faintly  streaked  in  pink. — Lower 
left — Lipska  uses  swinging  panels  of  JSatural  Caroline  {Aviation  Wood)  for 
displaying  models  bef«}re  customers. 

matter  of  floor  s])ace.  If  it  is  boots  ami  shoes  that  the  immediately  in  the  tiny  salon,  off  of  which,  at  hack,  are 
merchant  sells,  then  the  store  must  he  i)lanned  and  the  offices.  Upstairs  there  is  another  salon,  corresiiond- 
worked  out  in  the  same  spirit  as  Pcriujia's  has  been,  iiifj  to  the  one  below.  The  whole  concejition  is  based  on 
while  if  it  is  gowns  and  wraps,  then  salons  such  as  the  most  advanced  tendencies  of  ultra-modern  architec- 
Lip<;kas  must  be  the  solution.  ture.  Geometric  lines  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 

Fcnujia's  new  shop  on  the  Fauborg  St.  Honore  re-  stairway  is  directly  inspired  by  the  right  angle.  Walls 
veals  the  emphasis  which  a  modern  “booticr”  places  upon  are  of  grey  cement  and  polished  granite.  The  smooth 
equally  modern  surroundings.  It  consists  of  a  small  pillars  are  of  black  and  yellow  marble, 
shop  two  stories  high.  Upon  entering,  one  finds  oneself  Noteworthy  are  the  permanent  display  stands  con- 
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stnicted  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  in  solid  cement 
forms.  On  the  three  steps  may  be  shown  the  latest  in 
shoes  and  bags,  and  the  same  effect  is  repeated  on  the 
low  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  where  similar  merchan¬ 
dise  is  also  to  be  seen.  Above  is  a  geometric  ceiling  of 
opaque  white  glass  through  which  shine  innumerable 
electric  bulbs,  demonstrating  the  importance  which  is 
placed  upon  modern  illumination.  The  space  under  the 
stairway  has  been  further  utilized  for  display  purposes. 
On  one  side  a  slab  of  polished  granite  is  constructed 
over  the  radiator,  on  which  other  models  may  be  placed, 
sometimes  mounted  on  large,  plain  granite  blocks.  It 
is  curious  that  central  heating  has  been  so  recently 
introduced  in  a  general  way  in  France,  that  architects 
and  decorators  are  still  fascinated  by  the  radiator  as  a 
novelty,  and  do  not  yet  feel  that  it  spoils  the  artistic 
integrity  of  an  interior.  Attempts  to  conceal  it  are  often 
of  an  amateurish  nature. 

Another  shop  which  shows  the  skyscraper  influence 
in  interior  display  is  Dcmey,  a  small  novelty  shop  built 
by  the  young  architect  Elkoxiken.  Here  a  series  of 
drawers  has  been  constructed  in  terraced  effect  in 
painted  wood,  while  above  a  series  of  graduated  shelves 
holds  the  latest  novelties.  The  mirror  behind  serves 
a  practical  purpose  for  the  customer,  and  in  addition 
gives  an  impression  of  more  space  in  the  tiny  salon. 

One  of  the  most  striking  applications  of  the  mirror 
to  the  commercial  interior  is  in  Lelong’s  new  sports 
salon  which  the  famous  couturier  has  just  opened  on 
the  ground  floor  of  his  establishment.  Here  large 
mirrors  on  the  side  will  give  an  unique  reflection  .  .  . 
glass  flowers  heighten  the  effect.  The  long  console  table 
placed  between  the  two  show  cases  is  in  painted  green 
iron  and  marble.  The  floor  is  carpeted  in  a  green  and 
white  tile  pattern. 

Exotic  Woods 

Mute.  Lipska,  a  gifted  pupil  of  Baket,  has  just  opened 
a  dressmaking  salon  on  the  Champs  Elysees.  Being 
equally  gifted  as  a  decorator,  she  undertook  herself 
the  problem  of  creating  surroundings  which  would  be 
appropriately  modern.  The  ensemble  idea  predomin¬ 
ates  in  her  scheme  of  interior  decoration  and  architec¬ 
ture.  Every  object  and  every  colour  is  considered  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  room.  In  fact,  Mmc.  Lipska 
refuses  absolutely  to  ever  sell  an  individual  lamp  or 
screen  or  any  object  for  an  interior  of  which  she  w’ill 
not  have  complete  charge.  The  ensemble  idea,  which 
French  designers  launched  not  so  long  ago  in  fashions, 
has  penetrated  an  allied  art  .  .  .  the  decoration  of 

the  interior. 

Lipska  places  much  emphasis  upon  the  arrangement 
of  her  wall  surfaces.  Solid  panelling  of  natural  tulip 
wood  faintly  streaked  in  pink  is  used  in  a  small  fitting 
room.  A  built-in  desk  corner  is  effected  in  the  same 
wood.  The  only  touch  of  colour  comes  from  a  striking 
screen  in  plain  burnished  copper,  with  copper  chest  to 
match.  In  the  main  salon,  a  similar  screen,  this  time 
in  aluminum,  lends  a  peculiarly  modern  note.  In  the 
same  salon  a  series  of  panels  built  in  the  lower  half  of 
a  wall  in  aviation  wood  swing  out  like  leaves.  On  them 
may  be  hung  a  bit  of  fabric,  or  some  frock  which 
assumes  a  decorative  note  there,  instead  of  lying  negli¬ 
gently  on  a  chair,  or  slipping  to  the  floor. 


The  materials  which  go  into  the  interior  construction 
of  a  modern  shop  are  usually  cement,  glass,  metal  and 
exotic  woods.  French  decorators  are  importing  the 
rarest  of  woods  from  their  colonies,  so  that  their  rich, 
highly  polished  surfaces  may  be  quite  sufficient  in  fur¬ 
niture  or  wall  panelling  without  carving  or  other  orna¬ 
mentation.  Simplicity  is  undoubtedly  the  keynote  of 
the  new  shops.  Greys  and  beiges  often  form  a  monotone 
background  against  which  merchandise  may  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  best  advantage. 

Fixtures  Permanent 

Architects  and  decorators  who  are  hunting  for  new 
forms  of  expression  have  every  incentive  in  the  present- 
day  stores.  An  amusing  arrangement  of  drawers  such 
as  Elkouken  built  for  Dctney,  succeeds  in  having  as 
much  artistic  worth  as  any  more  conventional  piece  of 
furniture.  It  must  be  noted  that  modern  French  furni¬ 
ture  tends  towards  the  architectural  .  .  .  unique 

types  are  less  in  vogue,  and  built-in  constructions  are 
favored.  Even  the  two  display  stands  at  Perugia  are 
permanent  fixtures  ...  as  unmoveable  and  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  interior  architecture  as  the  marble 
pillars.  On  each  side  of  the  wall  a  cement  settee  has 
been  built  in,  upholstered  in  velvet  printed  in  grey, 
green  and  black  in  geometric  pattern. 

The  two  display  windows  at  front  are  backed  with 
half  curtains,  these  being  of  one  of  the  new  Rodier 
fabrics,  also  woven  in  their  geometric  designs.  For 
Rodier,  the  great  textile  maker,  has  sensed  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  interior  of  today,  and  for  the  first  time 
is  developing  a  series  of  stuffs  to  harmonize  with  mod¬ 
ern  interior  architecture. 

'I'he  sense  of  harmony  is  the  main  desire  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  decorator.  There  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  artistic  phase  to  the  present  movement  in  what 
the  French  call  "Les  Arts  Decoratifs” ,  which  had  its 
first  big  manifestation  at  the  Exposition  of  1925,  and. 
since  its  official  introduction  to  the  public  then,  has 
been  growing  steadily  in  power  and  in  value.  The 
])rincipal  motif  is  to  create  an  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion  which  will  be  sincerely  expressive  of  the  life  of 
todav.  The  modern  shop  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
manifestations  of  contemporary  life,  and  the  clever 
architect  will  see  that  there  are  infinite  possibilities 
for  imagination  and  artistic  creation  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 


Controllers  Select  Boston  for 
Their  1928  Convention 

The  final  count  of  the  ballots  returned  hy 
the  ineinhers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
shows  that  their  choice  for  the  location  of 
the  9th  Annual  Convention  falls  to  Boston. 
The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  that  city.  May  14,  15,  16  and  17, 
1928.  An  active  group  of  Boston  Controllers 
already  is  working  hard  to  make  the  meeting 
one  to  be  remembered. 
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Now  It’s — **Park  Your  Own  Car!'' 

Four  Cities  Find  Customer  Parking  Too  Costly 
So  Stores  Agree  Not  to  Shoulder  This  Expense 

By  Trent  D.  Sickles,  Alanager,  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Columbus,  O. 


LEADING  stores  of  at  least  four  representative 
cities  have  decided  by  agreement  that  customer 
parking  is  something  that  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
individual  and  not  by  stores.  hNsentially  of  interest  to 
the  merchant,  however,  is  the  (jitestion  of  having  plenty 
of  downtown  parking  space  available  either  in  open 
lots  or  ramp  garages.  . 

Detroit,  Columbus,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Pittsburgh, 
through  their  retail  mer¬ 
chants  associations,  have 
agreed  not  to  provide  custo¬ 
mer  ])arking  facilities  as  a 
part  of  store  service.  The 
Columbus  agreement  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complete  and 
specific.  It  follows ; 

1.  “.\11  members  of  the 
R.  M.  A.  agree,  on 
and  after  Nov.  1, 

1927, 

2.  “Not  to  give  nor 
offer  to  give  free  or 
reduced  -  rate  custo¬ 
mer  parking  space, 
either  in  their  own 
or  in  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  garage 
or  parking  space  in 
Columbus.  Further¬ 
more,  not  to  enter 
into  agreement  with 
any  second  party 
whereby  free  or  re¬ 
duced  -  rate  parking 
might  indirectly  be 
made  possible. 

3.  “No  Store  will  pro¬ 
vide,  r)r  iHjrmit  the 
stationing  of  a  chauffeur  or  garage  or  parking 
space  attendant  at  their  place  of  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  customer  cars. 

4.  "Should  any  member  desire  to  withdraw  from  this 
agreement  at  the  expiration  of  this  year  period, 
such  member  shall  give  notice  to  the  .Association  in 
writing  on  or  before  .August  1,  1928,  of  its  desire 
to  withdraw.  This  agreement  to  be  permanently 
effective  after  November  1.  1928.” 

.Several  important  factors  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  ])olicy  in  Columbus.  These  factors,  the  estimated 
e.xpense,  the  tendency  toward  non-productive  competi¬ 
tion,  the  availability  of  adetjuate  downtown  parking 
space,  coupled  with  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
largely  inlluenced  ijiauguration  of  the  agreement  not 
to  provide  tree  or  reduced-rate  parking. 

\  Costly  Service 

Replete  wiih  information  and  forceful  evidence  is 
the  Idler  received  from  the  L.  S.  .Ayres  &  Company 
of  Ituli.inapoli^  in  regard  to  this  question.  It  follows: 

few  vcirs  ago  we  had  offered  to  us  what  we 
thought  was  an  advantageous  proposition  for  providing 


customers’  parking  facilities.  Before  we  had  definitely 
decided  upon  going  into  it,  however,  the  other  stores 
became  aware  of  our  intention  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  going  to  be  the  means  of  all 
the  leading  stores  in  the  city  having  to  assume  a  very 
heavy  additional  expense,  the  final  result  of  which  would 
be  that  neither  ourselves  nor 
any  of  our  competitors  would 
be  any  better  off  than  we 
were  before  going  into  such 
agreement,  and  we  would 
simply  be  giving  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  what  we,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  feel  is  a  part  of  their  own 
resj)onsibility — that  is,  to  find 
a  j)lace  for  the  i)arking  of 
their  cars. 

Substantial  Savings 

“Inquiry  made  in  other  cit¬ 
ies  where  stores  have  under¬ 
taken  the  ])arking  of  custo¬ 
mers’  cars  has  brought  forth 
the  fact  that  not  only  was 
this  done  at  a  very  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  expense  but 
is  accompanied  with  a  great 
deal  of  grief  and  trouble, 
such  as  the  dissatisfaction  of 
customers  on  account  of  lim¬ 
ited  time,  damage  to  cars, 
difficulty  in  having  the  cars 
delivered  between  the  store 
and  the  garage,  etc.’’ 

“As  a  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation,”  the  letter  continues,  “our  stores  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  we  would  all  keep  out  of  the  garag¬ 
ing  of  customers  cars  and  that  any  store  changing  its 
mind  would  give  the  other  stores  a  six  months  notice. 
Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  any  store  to  act  otherwise. 

“.As  we  have  never  undertaken  to  park  customers 
cars  free,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  your  first  question, 
but  from  what  I  know  of  the  cost  in  other  cities,  I 
would  say  we  are  saving  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  month, 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  distance  of  the  parking 
space  from  the  store  and  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  either  deliver  the  customer's  car  at  the  store  door 
or  to  deliver  the  customer  to  the  garage.  Both  of  these 
items,  of  course,  would  be  eliminated  if  the  parking 
space  is  conveniently  located  to  the  store. 

“.Answering  your  second  question,  I  suppose  the 
business  of  all  the  stores  is  affected  unfavorably  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  congested  conditions  in  the 
downtown  district,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  park¬ 
ing  space  on  the  streets,  but  I  believe  this  is  negligible 
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compared  to  what  it  will  cost  us  to  try  to  take  care  of 
our  customers’  cars.  I  would  certainly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  agreement  to  the  one  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  where  there  are  plenty  of  private  parking  spaces 
and  garages  downtown.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  such 
parking  spaces  and  the  merchants  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  such  accommodations,  I  certainly  would  ad¬ 
vocate  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  garages  mut¬ 
ually  owned  by  the  different  stores  rather  than  separate 
garages  operated  by  the  individual  stores.  These  gar¬ 
ages,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  operated  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  retail  business,  not  connecting  the  mer¬ 
chants  with  the  garage  in  any  way — my  idea  being,  as 
stated  above,  that  it  is  the  public’s  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  their  own  parking,  although  it  may  be  good 
business  for  the  merchants  to  see  that  there  is  plenty 
of  such  parking  space  provided. 

Signed:  Frederic  M.  Ayres.” 

Pittsburgh  Agrees 

Excerpts  from  other  letters  present  equally  pertinent 
viewpoints  and  experience  relative  to  this  subject. 
Joseph  Home  Company,  Pittsburgh,  now  speaking: 

“You  are  correct  in  your  understanding  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  stores  of  this  city  have  an  agreement  not  to  provide 
jointly  or  separately,  parking  facilities  for  customers. 

“Answering  question  No.  1 ;  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  an  open  competitive  situation  existed  in  our  city 
and  no  charge  was  made  for  parking  customers’  cars, 
that  it  would  probably  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000  per  annum. 

“Answering  question  No.  2 ;  we  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  existing  arrangement  upon  our  business  is 
a  negligible  factor  insofar  as  our  volume  is  concerned. 

"Answering  question  No.  3 ;  if  plenty  of  private 
parking  spaces  and  ramp  garages  are  available,  we 
would  recommend  adoption  of  an  agreement  similar  to 
ours. 

“Answering  question  No.  4;  we  believe  that  encour¬ 
agement,  financial  and  otherwise,  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  ramp  garages  and  other  jiarking  facili¬ 
ties  as  separate  and  distinct  entities,  so  that  they  have 
no  direct  connection  with  store  business. 

Risks  Involved 

The  Indianapolis  Retail  Merchants  Association  has 
investigated  the  legal  phases  of  customer  parking  and 
says  in  part : 

“Keep  in  mind  that  when  a  store  offers  free  park¬ 
ing  privileges  to  customers,  it  is  doing  two  things — 
increasing  its  overhead  and  increasing  its  legal  liability. 
For,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  counsel,  when  a 
customer  leaves  his  or  her  car  in  the  custody  of  the 
store,  it  is  liable  for  the  welfare  of  the  car,  and  right 
there  is  where  the  trouble  begins,  because  any  number 
of  things  could  happen  to  the  car  while  it  is  in  storage 
and  for  which  the  store  would  be  liable.” 

Harry  Hogan,  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Detroit, 
presents  the  viewpoint  of  department  stores  in  part  as 
follows : 

“It  is  impossible  for  Detroit  stores  to  determine  how 
much  our  agreement  is  saving  each  store  for,  never 
having  given  free  parking,  we  have  no  former  costs 


to  go  by;  and  not  knowing  what  form  of  open  conqie- 
tition  would  prevail,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible 
for  them  to  give  any  figures. 

“In  considering  this  question,  you  must  rememl)er 
that  Detroit  people  have  never  been  educated  to  ex])ect 
free  parking  from  the  merchants  and  accordingly  our 
agreement  has  brought  no  unfavorable  reactions.  ( )ne 
or  two  of  the  smaller  stores  attempted  to  give  free 
parking  in  losts  adjacent  to  their  stores  but  found 
the  public  very  ajiathetic  in  respect  to  taking  advantage 
of  it  and  eventually  dropped  the  idea. 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  stores  that  a 
similar  agreement  in  any  city  will  save  money  for  the 
merchants.” 

Favors  Private  Enterprise 

The  H.  P.  Wasson  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  sug¬ 
gests  that: 

“As  long  as  no  store  is  giving  free  parking,  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  been  affected  at  all.  We  can  see  no 
advantage  in  giving  free  parking.  If  one  store  in  a 
city  like  ours  were  to  start  free  parking,  the  others 
would  follow  suit,  and  if  there  was  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  hy  free  parking  it  would,  of  course,  be  lost  when 
every  store  was  doing  the  same  thing.  In  our  opinion, 
if  there  are  plenty  of  private  parking  spaces  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  advise  in  favor  of  an  agreement  that  would 
eliminate  the  giving  of  free  parking  by  stores. 

“W’e  are  very  much  interested  in  seeing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  parking  garages  in  our  downtown  section  in  t 
order  that  our  customers  can  find  parking  space  without  I 
too  much  trouble  and  at  reasonable  cost.  But,  you  can  L 

see  from  our  answers  to  the  above  that  we  feel  we  are  p 

much  better  off  by  having  an  agreement  that  eliminates 
free  parking  by  the  stores.” 

W.  M.  Jacoby,  Pittsburgh  Retail  [Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  analyzes  the  opinion  existent  in  that  city  when 
he  says : 

Opposes  Special  Privilege 

“The  stores  in  the  congested  shopping  area  in  any 
city  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  privileged  class 
of  their  automobile  customers  by  jiroviding  storage 
jilaces  for  their  cars.  It  is  also  a  grave  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  this  is  a  proper  municipal  function, 
either.  It  would  seem  that  the  erection  of  private  park¬ 
ing  garages  where  motor  car  owners  pay  for  their  own 
service,  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  parking  problem. 

“The  majority  of  the  customers  of  all  of  our  stores 
are  not  motor  cars  customers.  It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  not  more  than 
tw’enty  per  cent  of  those  persons  who  come  into  the 
downtown  district  every  day  to  do  their  shopping,  ride 
in  motor  cars.  The  other  eighty  per  cent  or  more  are 
street  car  and  motor  bus  patrons.  In  spite  of  their  far 
greater  number,  no  special  privileges  are  given  them 
that  I  know  of,  so  why  should  special  privileges  be 
given  to  the  small  minority?” 

In  a  city  the  size  of  Columbus,  which  has  300,000 
population,  it  was  estimated  that  department  stores 
alone  would  incur  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  with  the  probability  that  the  total  figure  would 
go  much  higher.  Harvard  figures  on  store  profits  would 
(Continued  on  page  573) 
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If  each  salesperson  could  but  in- 
^  crease  his  daily  sales  average  of 
last  year  10^,  this  would  be  your 
banner  year.  Suggestive  selling 
will  increase  this  individual  daily 
sales  total.  But  suggestive  selling 
is  only  possible  when  the  sales¬ 
person  remsuns  with  the  customer 
and  leaves  cashiering  and  change¬ 
making  to  the  cashier. 


By  means  of  centralization — by 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes — sales¬ 
people  are  left  free  to  sell.  Cash¬ 
iers  make  change.  Errors  become 
negligible.  Sales  totals  jump  and 
earnings  increase.  15,000  and 
more  merchants  advocate  central¬ 
ization. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 

LAMSON  SERVICE 
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The  Merchandiser 

By  A.  W.  Einstein 


Some  Sidelights  on  Merchandising 


HOW  ABOUT  CONFIRMING  ORDERS? 

Is  the  practice  of  confirming  all  merchandise  orders 
placed  by  buyers  sufficiently  general  that  all  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  know  their  orders  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  before  they  are  bonafide? 

Is  the  practice  of  making  out  all  orders  on  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  own  order  blanks  sufficiently  general  that  manu¬ 
facturers  realize  also  that  this  procedure  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  make  their  transaction  with  the  buyer  real  and 
less  likely  to  cause  trouble? 

Recently  there  came  to  our  attention  a  controversy 
between  a  manufacturer  and  a  retailer  over  the  return 
of  merchandise  which  was  neither  confirmed  nor  the 
order  placed  on  the  retailer’s  order  blank.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  stated  that  the  great  majority  of  his  orders 
are  never  confirmed  and  that  most  of  them  are  written 
on  the  order  blank  of  the  manufacturer.  This  makes 
me  believe  that  there  is  a  general  need  for  em])hasizing 
these  points  to  protect  retailers  against  over-buying. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  buyer  placed  a  large  order 
for  merchandise  which  was  shipped  to  his  store  in  three 
consignments.  The  owners  of  tlie  business  had  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  order  being  placed.  Some  of  the  merchandise 
was  needed,  and  when  the  first  two  consignments 
arrived,  they  were  accepted,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  confirmation  rule  was  broken.  The  third  and  last 
consignment  of  the  goods  was  not  needed  and  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  refused 
to  accept  the  return. 

The  retailer’s  order  blank  states  specifically  that  all 
orders  must  be  confirmed  before  they  are  bonafide.  The 
manufacturer  exhibited  the  order  on  his  own  order 
blank  and  furthennore  stated  that  it  was  not  general 
practice  to  have  all  orders  confirmed  by  heads  of  the 
firm,  as  far  as  his  business  was  concerned.  He  intimated 
that  if  he  accepted  only  confirmed  orders  his  business 
would  suffer. 

Something  is  obviously  wrong  with  this  jjicture. 
From  the  allegation  of  this  manufacturer,  he  is  shipping 
more  goods  than  he  would  dispose  of  if  merchandise 
managers  and  heads  of  retail  institutions  examined  and 
confirmed  all  merchandise  orders. 

In  considering  the  use  of  confirmations,  the  placing 
of  orders  on  retailers’  order  blanks  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  these  practices,  retailers  must  realize  that 
there  are  approximately  1,500,000  retail  stores  of  all 
kinds  in  the  country;  that  approximately  68%  of  the 
retail  business  is  done  by  the  small  retailer  rather  than 
by  the  large  department  stores,  chain  stores  or  mail 
order  houses.  It  may  be  that  because  of  these  conditions 


the  manufacturer  is  justified  in  his  contention  that 
absence  of  confirmations  and  failure  to  use  the  retail¬ 
er’s  own  order  blank  are  not  necessarily  legal  grounds 
for  cancellation.  If  this  is  correct,  retailers  throughout 
the  country  should  either  accept  or  reject  the  idea  of 
the  confirmation  and  the  use  of  their  own  order  blanks. 
If  they  accept  it,  they  should  institute  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  impress  on  manufacturers  the  point  that  no 
orclers  are  bonafide  unless  they  are  placed  on  the  order 
blank  of  the  retailer  and  are  properly  confirmed.  The 
retailer  should  make  this  policy  known  so  generally  that 
no  manufacturer  has  any  excuse  for  accepting  orders 
not  duly  confirmed,  etc.,  except  at  his  own  risk.  Any 
retailer  then  could  set  up  a  proper  check  on  all  orden 
placed  by  his  buyers  by  issuing  order  books  to  these 
buyers  the  same  as  he  issues  sales  books  to  clerks. 
There  would  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  any  retailer  for 
not  knowing  about  every  merchandise  order  placed  with 
manufacturjers. 

Your  comments  will  guide  us  in  our  future  action,  so 
])lease  let  us  hear  from  you  on  this  subject.  Have  you 
had  trouble  of  this  kind,  and  if  so,  how  have  you  over¬ 
come  it?  Do  you  think  the  problem  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  for  us  to  make  an  issue  of  it? 


SELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 

•Sometimes  when  salable  merchandise  is  put  on  tables 
it  attracts  very  little  attention.  If  this  condition  happens 
in  your  store  try  the  following  experiment,  and  let  us 
know  the  results.  When  the  crowd  is  going  by  have  two 
or  three  of  your  own  people  gather  around  the  table 
and  act  as  if  they  are  busily  looking  at  the  goods. 
Customers  will  be  attracted  by  the  apparent  activity  at 
the  table,  and  very  soon  you  should  have  a  crowd  of 
j)urchasers  at  this  spot, 

I  know  of  one  successful  experiment  like  this  already. 
Outside  of  the  department  store  field,  you  will  find  this 
psychology  used  by  street  vendors,  auctioneers  and  the 
sight  seeing  bus  companies.  In  the  latter  case  the  bus 
operators  employ  two  or  three  sitters  per  bus  to  attract 
the  prospective  sight-seer.  These  decoys  quickly  attract 
customers.  The  empty  bus  has  the  effect  of  discourag¬ 
ing  people.  They  shrink  from  making  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  by  being  the  only  ones  in  the  big  car  and  also 
fear  the  long  wait  suggested  by  its  emptiness. 


STOCK  ARRANGEMENT 

A  large  store  in  the  East  has  a  very  profitable  ready- 
to-wear  department.  Working  on  the  theory  that  any- 
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Is  This  Your  Customer? 


What  would  it  mean  not  only  in  Christmas  sales  but  in 
year  ’round  business  if  every  customer  who  comes  into 
your  store  during  the  Holidays  would  leave  like  this: 

Pleased  with  your  service!  Pleased  with  your  sales¬ 
people!  Pleased  with  your  store! 

No  one  factor  could  make  it  so.  But  the  combination  of 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  buyer,  salespeople  and  all 
other  employees,  and  the  best  in  mechanical  equipment 
will  do  it. 

Getting  co-operation  is  a  matter  of  management.  Get¬ 
ting  the  best  in  mechanical  equipment  is  a  matter  of 
installing  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge 
Phones. 

National  Cash  Registers  for  the  holidays 
should  be  ordered  at  once 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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thing  that  is  profitable  is  being  operated  correctly,  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  this  section.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  profit  always  indicates  successful  operations. 
One  man  may  make  a  S%  net  while  some  one  else 
could  have  made  10%  or  12%.  Merchandise  men  call 
this  ditlefence'  the  /‘unseen  loss”. 

Boor  and  unsystematic  arrangement  of  merchandise 
stocks  contributes  to  these  unseen  losses  mainly  because 
salespeople  cannot  work  quickly  and  very  often  cannot 
find  wanted  merchandise  when  it  is  in  the  store.  Sys¬ 
tematic  stock  arrangement  is  of  greatest  Ijenefit  when 
official  unit  control  is  installed.  The  better  the  stocks 
are  kept,  the  less  official  unit  control  is  required.  And 
here  is  an  actual  saving  in  clerical  labor. 

The  particular  store  in  question  has  some  of  its  ready- 
to-wear  stocks  grouped  by  sizes.  Other  merchandise  in 
the  same  section  is  grouped  by  price  lines.  And  yet 
other  dresses  and  coats  are  assembled  by  colors,  or  by 
style  numbers.  Can  all  these  arrangements  of  stock  be 
correct?  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  you  can  fit  a 
woman,  and  unless  you  have  a  good  assortment  in  her 
size,  she  cannot  be  sold.  Second  in  importance  is  price. 
You  must  be  able  to  show  her  a  desirable  assortment  of 
merchandise  at  the  price  she  can  afford  to  pay. 

Seeing  such  a  condition  in  one  large  and  very  prosper¬ 
ous  store  prompted  me  to  look  for  similar  conditions 
in  many  departments  of  other  retail  institutions.  In 
almost  every  one  there  were  contradictory  stock-keep¬ 
ing  methods.  Good  practice  would  dictate  that  stock  be 
arranged  to  please  the  customer,  to  make  it  possible 
for  her  to  start  selecting  merchandise  in  case  all  the 
salesclerks  are  busy  and  cannot  give  her  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  to  allow  the  salespeople  to  find  merchandise 
quickly  and  to  sell  it  quickly,  and  to  help  make  visual 
merchandise  control  a  practical  possibility. 

You  will  find  that  the  investigation  of  stock-keeping 
methods  in  the  ready-to-wear  department,  hosiery  de¬ 
partment,  shoe  department,  glove  department,  etc.,  will 
make  an  interesting  and  profitable  study  for  your 
research  executive  or  your  buyers.  Have  them  give  you 
good  reasons  for  the  way  they  are  operating. 


THANK  YOU! 

The  voluntary  assessment  of  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group  so  far  has  been  a  successful  financial  opera¬ 
tion.  The  first  week  brought  a  cash  res])onse  from  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  of  our  members.  Many  of  them 
wrote  enthusiastic  letters  regarding  the  work  being 
done  by  the  group.  Some  told  us  to  come  back  for 
more  money  if  we  needed  it. 

My  thanks  to  everyone  who  is  helping  to  put  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group  on  a  sound  footing  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  period  of  its  growth. 


OSTRICH  BUSINESS 

The  ostrich  buries  his  head  in  the  sand  and  believes 
that  he  is  safe  because  he  cannot  see  the  enemy.  Some 
retailers  discover  that  their  lace,  ribbon,  millinery'  or 
other  departments  are  falling  behind  last  year’s  business 
in  sales  volume  and  they  immediately  find  other  types 
of  merchandise  to  be  placed  in  these  departments  to 
bolster  up  their  sales.  Sometimes  this  merchandise  is 


allied  with  the  department  in  question  and  other  times 
foreign  to  it.  Imagine  a  ribbon  department  selling  rain¬ 
coats  without  keepitig  a  separate  account  of  that  i)art  of 
the  sales  done  by  the  ribbons  and  that  part  dune  by 
raincoats!  Imagine  a  neckwar 'department  selling 
flowers  under  the  same  conditions! 

This  kind  of  merchandising  is  dangerous  even  tliuugh 
it  keeps  the  buyers  happy  and  the  store  owner  satisfied. 
To  be  sure  it  enables  certain  bad  departments  to  heat 
the  previous  year’s  figures.  But  good  retailing  ])ractice 
demands  that  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  buyer 
follow  the  trend  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  over 
which  they  exert  control.  If  the  decline  in  business  in 
any  section  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  buying  habits  of 
the  ])ublic,  why  make  that  department  show  a  profit 
by  adding  to  it  merchandise  which  has  immediate  sales 
value  in  its  proper  division !  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
cut  down  the  sales  force  in  the  losing  department,  de¬ 
crease  the  floor  area,  the  advertising  and  other  expenses, 
and  make  the  department  show  a  profit  on  the  basis  of 
available  business.  Throwing  unrelated  merchandise 
into  the  department  is  simply  taking  business  from  some 
other  section  in  the  store. 

Practical  men  say  we  must  keep  our  buyers  happy. 
To  do  it,  give  the  same  buyer  several  departments  in¬ 
stead  of  combining  these  departments  and  making  their 
statistical  records  useless.  Only  in  that  way  will  you 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
business  is  due  to  a  fundamental  change  of  customers’ 
buying  habits,  or  to  the  kind  of  job  being  done  by  your 
buyer  or  merchandise  manager. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  is  an  idea  in  organization  that  was  given  to  me  [ 
by  a  consolidated  delivery  company  on  the  Pacific  | 
Coast.  When  this  company  went  into  business  they  set  j 
up  the  same  type  of  organization  as  is  found  in  many  ■ 
department  store  delivery  departments.  One  man  was  [ 
put  in  charge  of  drivers.  Another  had  control  of  com-  I 
plaints  and  adjustments.  A  third  exercised  general  [ 
supervision  over  loading  and  the  internal  functions  of  s 
the  shipping  room.  [  ^ 

.'\n  investigation  of  conditions  showed  that  a  customer  | 
would  complain  to  the  Complaint  Department  of  non-  |  P 
delivery.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  department  would  i  ^ 
need  to  depend  on  the  supervisor  of  drivers  and  the  p 
supervisor  of  the  internal  shipping  room  to  assist  in  t  ^ 
tracing  the  complaint.  Furthermore,  he  had  to  keep  a  |  ^ 

record  of  the  complaints  of  an  entire  city,  having  in  |  ^ 

the  neighborhood  of  a  million  po])ulation.  *  ® 

Under  these  conditions,  the  company  was  able  to  give 
a  fairly  satisfactory  service,  at  least  equal  to  the  stand-  I  ^ 
ards  formerly  maintained  by  the  individual  stores.  But  !  1 

human  nature  is  such  that  individuals  expect  more  from 
outsiders  than  they  do  from  themselves.  The  stores  _  < 

would  kick  more  vociferously  if  the  consolidated  de-  1 
livery  company  made  a  mistake  than  if  the  same  error 
had  been  made  by  a  store-owned  delivery  department. 

The  situation  was  improved  by  decentralizing  and 
despecializing  the  functions  of  some  delivery  executives. 

The  one  large  delivery  department  was  split  into  four 
sections.  The  four  existing  minor  executives  were 
given  complete  charge  of  one  quarter  of  the  large  de- 
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all  the  essential  facts  of  control.  It  enables  you  to  employ 
knowledge  instead  of  guesswork,  a  knowledge  based 
on  facts  and  figures,  in  dealing  with  every  business 
problem. 

Whatever  your  bookkeeping  problems,  whatever 
facts  and  figures  you  may  require  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  your  business,  the  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 
can  supply  them.  A  demonstration  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


These  are  the  three  prime  requisites  in  every  effi¬ 
cient  bookkeeping  system.  And  all  of  them  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  complete  measure  by  the  Remington  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine. 

Speed  is  absolutely  essential,  and  in  this  feature  the 
Remington  stands  unrivaled.  The  new  Front  Feed 
Mechanism  of  the  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 
adds  to  all  its  other  speedy  features  the  final  acme  of 
speed  in  the  collating,  insertion,  and  registration  of  forms. 

Accuracy  is  an  equal  necessity.  The  accuracy  proofs 
on  the  Remington  are  complete.  Without  any  checking 
back,  these  proofs  tell  the  operator  if  the  work  is  correct. 

Control  is  the  final  achievement  in  bookkeeping 
efficiency.  The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  gives 
you  every  opportunity  to  collect,  compile,  and  interpret 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 
DIVISION  OF  REMINQTON  RAND  INC 
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livery  department.  Elach  -man  handled  the  complaints 
for  one  quarter  of  the  city,  supervised  the  drivers  who 
delivered  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  was  in  general 
charge  of  everything  that  happened  in  his  division.  It 
appeared  that  the  executive  could  give  more  personal 
attention  to  complaints  when  he  did  not  have  as  many  to 
handle.  He  would  become  more  familiar  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  his  territory.  He  had  a  chance  of  remember¬ 
ing  their  peculiarities  and  handling  them  with  kid  gloves. 
If  the  driver  was  at  fault,  he  had  .supervision  over  that 
individual.  He  could  coordinate  the  complaint  with  its 
cause  and  did  not  have  to  depend  on  another  executive 
to  take  up  the  reason  for  the  complaint  with  the  driver. 

The  last  time  I  checked  up  on  this  break-down  or 
despecializing  of  executive  functions  it  was  working 
very  well.  The  General  Motors  Corporation,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  furnish  examples  of  large  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  improved  their  operations  and,  con¬ 
sequently.  their  profits  by  breaking  up  one  large  organ¬ 
ization  into  smaller  units. 

Certain  department  store  difficulties  seem  due  to  this 
o\er-specialization  of  the  individual’s  activities.  In 
some  cases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  more  versa¬ 
tile  man.  who  could  see  the  complete  picture  of  a  situ¬ 
ation,  in  charge  of  certain  kinds  of  work  and  have  him 


cover  a  much  smaller  terntorj',  rather  than  to  have  the 
job  broken  down  into  its  component  parts.  I  believe 
that  this  idea  is  particularly  applicable  to  department 
stores  because  they  are  placed  under  heavier  require¬ 
ments  of  service  than  industrial  institutions.  Intimate 
contacts  with  the  public  increase  greatly  the  number 
of  transactions  of  a  retailer  as  compared  with  the 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer.  If  the  retailer  makes  the 
same  percentage  of  mistakes  as  the  wholesaler,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  inconvenienced  is  a  more  serious 
problem  and  a  bigger  obstacle  to  building  good  will. 
While  the  last  word  in  specialization  as  applied  to  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  fine  in  large  manufacturing  plants 
where  there  is  no  actual  contact  with  the  public,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  similar  tactics  where  the 
public’s  good  will  is  paramount. 

Decentralization  of  control  and  despecialization  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  functions  have  been  found  necessary  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  and  retail  institutions,  after  they  have  reached 
a  certain  size,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  ])rofits 
and  good  will  and  secure  smoother  o])eration.  I  do  not 
say  that  our  large  stores  are  not  well  organized,  but  I 
do  wish  to  emphasize  the  experience  of  others  and  profit 
from  it.  The  next  time  an  organization  problem  con¬ 
fronts  you,  go  after  the  cause  and  think  of  this  idea  on 
specialization  and  centralization. 


A  Plan  to  Revise  the  Federal  Revenue  Law 

(Continued  from  page  557) 


There  are  many  Decisions  bearing  on  inventories.  So 
long  as  this  group  of  men,  who  quickly  qualified  as 
experts  on  all  phases  of  inventory  valuation,  continued 
to  function,  we  believe  there  was  little  cause  for  the  tax 
payer  to  protest  against  inventory  decisions. 

Unfortunately  the  Inventory  Section  has  been  dis¬ 
banded.  Today  the  tax  payer  in  making  an  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner,  must,  if  the  question  involves  in¬ 
ventories,  discuss  it  with  conferees  who  have  not  made 
a  special  study  of  inventory  matters.  Their  duties  are 
such  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  specialize  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Committee  does  not  criticize  the  intent  of 
such  conferees  to  render  justice,  but  it  does  criticize 
their  ability  to  understand  inventory  questions  as  did 
tbe  old  .group  known  as  tbe  Inventory  Section. 

ll'e  strongly  urge,  the  reestablishment  of  the  hwen- 
tory  Section  so  that  tax  payers  in  appeals  into  zvhich 
inventory  valuations  enter,  nuiy  deal  with  men  rt'/jo  arc 
experts  in  inventory  'zvluations.  We  believe  not  only 
that  the  tax  payer  will  benefit  by  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Inventory  Section,  but  that  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  Bureau  itself. 

Decentralization 

This  Committee  wishes  vigorously  to  oppose  the  de¬ 
centralization  of  examination  of  tax  returns  as  it  is 
now  operated.  As  a  theory  decentralization  seemed  to 
have  no  flaws,  but  in  actual  practice,  we  believe  it  a 
gesture  only.  The  examining  officer,  operating  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Agent  in  Charge,  is  constantly  in 
conference  with  him  as  his  examination  of  important 
returns  progresses.  He  follows  his  instructions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  examination,  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  tax 


payer  with  the  Thirty  Day  Letter.  If  the  tax  payer 
wishes  to  protest,  he  asks  for  a  conference,  and  that 
conference  must  be  with  a  conferee  in  the  office  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  district. 
Almost  always  at  such  conference,  the  examining  officer 
himself  is  present  and  is  consulted  by  the  conferee  as  to 
moot  points.  It  is  seldom  that  such  conference  results 
in  a  reversal  of  the  examining  officer’s  report  on  any 
important  point,  or  involving  any  considerable  amount 
of  tax.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  conferences,  under 
such  decentralized  plan,  have  developed  a  situation 
which  might  be  termed  as  “passing  the  buck’’  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Conferees  in  the  district  are  loath  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  decisions,  and  they  too  often  decide 
against  the  tax  iiayer,  knowing  that  he  will  a])peal  to 
Washington,  and  knowing  also  that  Washington  officials 
reviewing  their  decisions,  are  highly  critical  of  them. 

We  think  investigation  of  the  decentralized  i^lan  of 
handling  tax  appeals  would  show  that  it  is  effective 
otdy  in  cases  of  minor  importance,  that  it  is  wasted 
effort  in  all  other  cases.  IVe  recommend  that  very 
careful  study  be  made  of  the  situation,  with  a  possibility 
that  dcccntraliaation,  as  applied  to  cases  involving 
additional  taxes  or  over  assessments  above  a  certain 
amount,  shall  not  be  handled  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  district,  but  shall  be  handled 
by  the  Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  third  and  last  suggestion  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  too  many  small  cases  are  being  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

In  our  second  suggestion  as  to  decentralization,  we 
tried  to  point  out  that  in  our  opinion,  decentralization 
was  ineffective  because  the  decisions  of  the  conferees 
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in  the  field,  not  only  must  be  reviewed  by  the  proper 
sections  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  that  such  conferees,  knowing  that  in  import¬ 
ant  ca.^es  an  appeal  will  be  taken,  decide  against  the  tax 
layer.  It  is  our  opinion  that  very  much  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  has  unfortunately  developed  within  the  Bureau  in 
Washington.  Responsibility  for  final  decision  in  the 
jast  has  been  evaded,  or  the  decision  has  been  against 
the  tax  payer,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
for  final  decision,  witli  the  result  that  the  docket  of  the 
Board  today  has  in  it  many  cases  of  minor  importance, 
cases  which  should  have  been  definitely  decided  within 
the  Bureau. 

It  costs  money  to  appeal  a  case  to  the  Board  of  Tax 
ApiK'als.  'I'be  procedure  of  the  Board  is  semi-judicial, 
almost  that  of  a  court.  It  is  necessary  that  tax  payers 
retain  legal  counsel  in  order  to  protect  tliemselves  from  I 
error  in  presenting  their  cases,  and  to  preserve  for  ! 
themselves  the  right  to  api>eal  from  tlie  decision  of  the  j 
Board  to  tlie  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

We  think  investigation  will  show  that  a  great  num- 
l)er  of  tlie  cases  which  have  been  appealed  to  the  Board 
could  have  been  decided  witbiti  the  Bureau.  W'e  think  j 
the  Commissioner  recognized  this  in  his  creatioti  of  a  | 
Special  Advisory  Board  within  the  Bureau  itself,  to  i 
which  the  tax  jiayer  may  apjieal  .after  a  .Sixty  l);iy  1 
Letter  has  been  issued  .against  him.  'i  bis  Board  i)re-  j 
sum.ably  has  greater  ^lowers  than  the  ordinary  confer-  | 
ence  connnittee  in  the  Bureau,  and  its  creafion  un-  ! 
(loubtedly  will  result  iti  .some  relief  to  the  tax  payer,  and  ! 
will  also  reduce  the  number  of  cases  appealed  to  the 
Board. 

We  earnestly  suggest  that  the  Joint  Committee  oti 
Internal  Revenue  laxation,  study  the  situation  as  it 
apjdies  to  cases  which  are  being  appealed  to  the  Board, 
and  in  some  way  act  so  that  there  can  he  an  increase  of 
settlements  by  the  Bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Taxation, 

Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Now  Its — "Park  Your  Own  Car*’ 

(Continued  from  page  566) 

make  necessary'  an  additional  million  and  a  half  in 
business  volume  in  order  to  just  break  even  on  this  ex- 
lieiiditure  if  it  were  added. 

The  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  parking  facilities 
downtown  available  for  public  use  at  a  moderate  charge, 
including  both  ramp  garages  and  open  parking  spaces 
gave  added  reason  for  adopting  the  agreement  not  to 
provide  free  parking. 

This  preponderance  of  sound  opinion  and  experi¬ 
ence  caused  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbus 
Association  to  recommend  adoption  of  the  agreement 
not  to  provide  either  free  or  reduced-rate  customer  park¬ 
ing.  Wdien  submitted  to  the  members’  meeting  it  was 
approved  after  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  discussed. 


(ilfip  Saga 

How  often  we  hear  it— the  good 
old  days.  Good  in  our  recollections 
chiefly  because  of  the  low  cost  of 
life’s  essentials  then  as  compared 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  today. 

Food,  clothes,  rent,  fuel,  transpor¬ 
tation,  amusement,  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  can  think  of  costs  from 
two  to  five  times  what  it  did  in  the 
“  good  old  days  ” — everything  except 
insurance. 

Of  all  the  things  necessary  for  our 
daily  welfare,  comfort  and  protec¬ 
tion  insurance  is  one  of  the  few  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better  article  at  a  lower 
price.  As  far  as  insurance  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  “  good  old  days  ”  are  still 
here.  How  many  people  realize 
this? 

The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 

of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagle 

0/u?CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY'PhENIX 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NeivltbrhJJY 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURMfCKctirman  of  the  Boards 

PAUL  L«  HAID  iPresidcnt 
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Biuljiet’mji  Expense  by  Funetions 

Til  is  Novel  Budjjet  Plan  Emphasizes  ^^a^a‘Ielnent 
Control,  SeU’-Restrietion  and  Miiiiinuin  Red  Tape 
By  (i.  E.  Fargo,  Controller,  Gladding  Dry  (Jooda  Co..  Providence,  R.  I. 


PAUT.  M  VZI’IC  in  bis  - - 

])o(tk  “  I  ’riiii  inlcs  ui  Uv- 
'Miii/aliiin  Xnnlic'I  to  Manaf’rmrnt  rxfrutivrs  and  rontroll- 

Modern  Kel.iilin-  .  slates  )  "  '»  nrtivla  by  Ur.  Farfio 

tliat  "lixpeiise  (■niiiiol  is  lil,.--  |  «'»  i'.xinnsa  Rud^vt  plan  hasrd  on  sound 

ly  to  l)e  (Jiie  of  the  niiwi  im-  j  prinriphs  and  intelligent  study  of  the 

portant  aetiviiies  of  depart-  1  problem.  His  bnd^et  is  constrnrted  on 

menl  stores  during  tiie  n-  \i  functional  lines  in  accord  tvitli  the  best 

decade.”  On  the  one  hand  modern  practice.  The  Controllers'  Con- 

there  is  the  increasin'^  de-  gress  Expense  Manual  Committee,  note 

mand  for  service,  and  on  the  engaged  in  revising  the  standard  Ex- 

other,  attacks  hv  various  in-  Manual,  is  sponsoring  the  princi- 

stitutions  and  organi/ai  ions  pl*'  «/  «  functional  alignment  and  will 

on  the  high  cost  of  distrihu-  embody  it  in  the  new  Manual.  Mr. 

tion.  rhe  de])arinient  .store  Fargo's  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the 

will  he  called  niton  to  a  great-  problem  is  noteworthy  for  its  terseness 

er  and  greater  degree  t<i  ^ud  logic. 

watch  very  closely  each  dol¬ 
lar  it  spends.  —  ...  - 

In  this  article  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  set  down  a  few  principles  which  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  maintenance  of  a  budgetary  control  of 
expenses.  Princiitles  are  all-important  since  no  stand¬ 
ard  system  can  l)e  evolved  because  of  differences  in 
organization.  W  e  are  also  making  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  mechanics  and  routine,  as  too  much  “red  tape" 
is  expensive  and  may  partially  defeat  the  desired  net 
result.  A  budget  system  for  e.xpense  control  should  not 
cost  at  the  maximum  over  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  operate.  If  the  information  warrants  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  .some  exiHMise  records,  it  should  cost  practically 
nothing  after  the  first  year. 

Management  Should  Control 

It  is  hoped  that  management  executives,  as  well  as 
controllers,  will  realize  that  the  spirit  behind  the  budget 
system  is  all-important.  Regardless  of  the  perfection 
of  the  system,  or  the  perseverance  of  the  Controller,  the 
budget  system  can  be  successfully  instituted  and  main¬ 
tained  only  by  the  management.  With  these  executives 
rest  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  necessary 
discipline,  the  regularity  of  meetings,  the  demands  on 
department  heads  for  certain  accomplishments,  and  last, 
but  perhatts  most  important  of  all,  the  permanent  en- 
thu'iiasm  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  executives  and 
their  subordinates. 

Let  the  Controller  heed  well  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
lest  he  be  looked!  uiH)n  as  the  Don  Quixote  of  Expense 
Control!  One  of  the  important  principles,  then,  in  the 
installaliou  nf  a  pkin  of  budgetary  control  of  expenses, 
or  a  revision  of  a  i)lan  already  existing,  is  the  forceful 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  tintnapcmcHt  responsibility. 

1  his  does  lad  mean  that  from  the  moment  of  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  plan,  the  Controller  should  .‘ihed  his  responsi¬ 
bilities.  lie  should  promptly  issue  all  required  figures. 


-  '  compile  periodical  btidget 

suniniaries.  be  retulv  alw.avs 
itives  and  controll-  t,,  luniish  additional  infor- 

rticle  by  Mr.  Fargo  mat  ion.  and  act  as  litii^on 

tlan  based  tm  sound  olticer  in  making  the  budget 

Ugent  study  of  the  functi(»n  smoolhlv.  Man- 

't  is  constructed  on  .agement  responsibilitv  does 

ccord  tvith  the  Iwst  „oi  alter  the  ('onirollers' 

If'  Controllers  (.on-  i  jne-ition  iu  the  profit  picture, 

al  Committee,  now  |  .  since  he  should,  at  all  times, 

:  the  standard  E.x-  ,  make  anv  recommendations 

msoring  the  princi-  \  nuicerning  expenses  which  he 

alignment  and  tvill  thinks  ticivi.sable.  I'he  Con- 

Mem  Manual.  Mr.  troller  will  find  his  suggest- 

f  this  phase  of  the  jons  t.aken  more  readilv  by 

hy  for  its  terseness  |  retison  of  the  fact  that  a'bud'- 
j  get  system  brings  recognition 
i  to  his  place  in  the  control  of 

- -  . .  .  expenses. 

.Mthough  it  has  been  re- 
])eated  mtmy  times,  we  shall  venture  to  reiterate — The 
t>l>jei  t  of  hiuiffi  till;/  is  to  have  the  post  mortem  before, 
ami  not  alter,  events  happen.  No  executive  is  bevond 
the  good  intluence  of  having  to  think  through  his  plans 
for  the  forthcoming  period. 

'I'he  budget  should  be  the  basis  of  internal  and  ex- 
eiaitive  control:  .\n  aid  to  intelligent  direction  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  gives  the  executives  an  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  ])l;ms  to  subordinates.  Tradition  and 
habit  are  too  often  a  guiding  intluence  while  a  bitdget 
will  compel  study  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  objective. 

On  Functional  Lines 

'Pile  installation  of  a  budgetary  system  for  control  of 
ex])en.ses  is  really  a  study  in  organization.  The  task  is 
the  fitting  of  the  accounting  system  for  expenses  to 
your  organization  much  the  same  as  a  tailor  would  fit 
a  suit  to  a  customer.  The  conformation  of  men  is,  in 
general,  alike,  yet  the  tailor  mnst  see  that  the  material 
is  fashioned  according  to  the  irregularities  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  customer.  In  just  such  a  way  the  Controller 
must  study  the  organization  of  his  particular  store.  If 
the  organization  chart  has  not  been  revised  recently,  or 
if  by  chance  no  charts  exist,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  that  there  are  functions,  authority  over  which 
overlaps,  and  for  which  the  responsibility  should  be 
definitely  fi.xed.  Whether  a  store  is  to  have  a  budget  or 
not,  the  drafting  of  an  organization  chart  w’ill  go  a 
long  way  in  the  creation  of  a  smooth  running  organiza¬ 
tion.  Tlie  chart  furnishes  a  splendid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  the  budget  jtlan. 

In  planning  a  system  for  expense  control,  one  must 
thoroughly  absorb  the  idea  of  functional  dejtartments, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  the  selling  or  merchandising 
departments.  -Ml  expenses  are  entered  in  the  budget 
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betorc  pruration  to  sellins;  departments.  In  other  words, 
"BudtJet  at  the  source”  is  :i  principle  which  cannot  l)e 
emphii-^izeil  loo  strongly.  Any  e.xpense  arises  with  the 
fulfilling  of  a  certain  function,  and  it  follows  that  ex¬ 
pense  can  he  controlled  through  the  functional  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  store’s  activities.  'I'o  he  sure,  the  selling 
departments  often  enter  in  as  .suh-divisions  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  lint  never  as  i)oints  of  primary  control.  For  in- 
^tance.  selling  salaries  must  l)e  considered  department- 
ally  in  order  to  control  the  function,  as  a  whole,  in¬ 
telligently. 

Anv  store  which  has  a  good  expense  classification 
(preferably  based  on  the  standanl  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  classi¬ 
fication).  .should  use  this  as  a  basis  for  the  setting  up 
of  the  budget  plan.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  five  major  functional  divisions  as  units  of 
control,  since  lines  of  authority  and  functions  vary 
widely  with  ditferent  organizations,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  use  even  a  broad  stamlard  as  a  major  unit  of  e.xjiense 
control.  These  major  control  units  should  conform  to 
the  store  organization  and  would  he,  for  example : 

Executive  (General  Manager) 

Records  (Controller) 

Store  operation  (Store  Manager) 

Sales  promotion  (Sales  Manager) 

Merchandising  (Merchandise  Manager) 

Xon-Controllable 

fhese  major  divisions  should  he  under  their  propier 


e.xectitives  who  will  he  memhers  of  the  Ihidget  Commit¬ 
tee.  whose  function  we  will  e.xplain  later.  Noti-Coti- 
trollahle  expense  is  a  division  in  which  should  he  jilaced 
the  expenses  for  which  no  exectitive  can  he  held  re¬ 
sponsible. 

These  major  divisions  should  lie  divide<l  into  many 
suh-divisions,  the  tiumher  depending  tt])ott  the  .size  of 
the  store  and  the  amount  of  detail  necessary  to  watch. 
In  a  large  store  these  suh-divisions  should  Ite  in  charge 
of  minor  e.xecutives  who  would  give  estimates  of  e.x- 
pense  and  he  resjKuisihle  to  the  division  head.  This 
necessarily  brings  togetlier  the  two  people  responsible 
f<»r  any  suh-division  at  regular  intervals.  Plans  .should 
he  discussed  and  I)y  giving  him  a  i»art  in  the  making 
of  plans,  the  coo])eration  of  the  minor  executive  can 
he  gained  in  reducing  exi)enses.  'fhis  i)aragrai)h  brings 
out  the  princi])le  of  "self-restrictiou”. 

.\s  ajiplied  to  the  division  head,  the  principle  of  self¬ 
restriction  means  that  the  important  executives  are 
wcjrking  in  collaboration  with  the  Controller  to  keep 
down  e.xpetises.  .As  has  been  stated  before,  the  C'on- 
troller  is  not  relieved  of  his  duty  of  protecting  net 
profit  through  recommendatious  for  savings  or  more 
economical  operation. 

.Any  minor  executive,  who  has  i)art  in  making  i)lans. 
will  he  interested  in  living  up  to  his  estimates  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  will  feel  his  position  is  of  some  importance. 
By  carrying  out  this  ])lan,  the  maj(tr  division  heads  dis- 


Constructive  Auditing 


An  independent  audit  is  to  be  regarded 
always  as  the  means  to  valuable  advice 
from  the  auditor  or  auditing  firm. 

Too  often,  auditing  service  ends  with  the 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  (name) 
as  of  (date). 

Auditors  should  be  equipped — and  should  be 
employed — to  offer  recommendations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  method,  policies,  financing,  etc.; 
to  furnish  comparative  statistics  intelligently 
prepared;  to  ix>int  out  how  mistakes  and 


waste  may  be  eliminated,  and  pitfalls  avoided. 

Of  course,  every  audit  should  be  a  Detailed 
Audit.  But  whether  it  be  Detailed,  Semi- 
Detailed  or  Balance  Sheet,  it  can,  and 
should  be  made  to,  serve  as  the  basis,  not 
only  of  the  financial  report,  but  also  for 
constructive  help. 

With  the  business  man’s  appreciative  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  help,  and  the  cooperation 
of  progressive  Public  Accountants,  Audit¬ 
ing  becomes  Constructive  and  offers  its 
greatest  value. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK 

RHILADCI.PHIA 

BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

BALTIMORE 

RICHMOND 

WINSTON«SALEM 


WASHiNOTON 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

PITTSBURGH 

WHEELING 

ERIE 


DETROIT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

KALAMAZOO 

ATLANTA 

MIAMI 

TAMPA 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOI EDO 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JACKSON 


ST  .  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 


CHICAGO  DALLAS 

MILWAUKEE  FORT  WORTH 

MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 

ST.  PAUL  SAN  ANTONIO 

INDIANAPOLIS  WACO 

FORT  WAYNE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 
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seminate  the  spirit  of  expense  reduction  throughout  the 
organization.  Small  leaks  are  thus  detected  and  many 
helpful  suggestions  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  minor 
executives  who  are  daily  on  the  front  line  of  operation. 
This  self-restriction  principle  would  supplant  the  requis¬ 
ition  method  recommended  by  some.  It  eliminates 
“red  tape”,  uncovers  uneconomical  methods,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  more  effective  and  less  expensive. 

The  mechanical  process  of  turning  in  estimates  by  the 
minor  executives  is  accomplished  by  the  circulation  of 
estimate  forms.  These  forms  are  standard  5’/2  x  8^4 

loose-leaf  sheets,  headed  “Month  of - ”.  There  are 

also,  on  the  riglit,  three  columns  headed  respectively, 
"Last  Year”,  "Budget”,  "Re.sult”.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  multigraph,  but  the  left  hand  portion 
of  the  sheet  is  left  blank  .so  that  all  the  individual  ex¬ 
pense  numbers,  pertaining  to  each  sub-division,  may  be 
typed  in  duplicate  by  the  statistical  office.  (Jne  of  these 
forms  goes  to  the  division  head  and  the  other  to  the 
minor  executive  in  charge  of  the  particular  sub-tlivision. 
In  other  words,  the  division  head  will  receive  all  the 
forms  pertaining  to  a  division,  with  the  lirst  column 
(last  year's  e.xpense )  all  Idled  in.  A  small  loose-leaf 
binder  provides  a  convenient  method  of  tiling  these 
sheets.  In  a  small  org<'inization,  a  iluplicate  form  for  the 
minor  e.xecutive  may  he  dispensed  with,  as  the  division 
head  knows  the  details  of  operation  sufficiently  well  so 
that  regular  conferences  with  his  subordinates  will  cre¬ 
ate  the  self -restriction  attitude  and  enable  the  executive 
to  make  accurate  estimates. 

Monthly  Estimates 

The  estimating  is  done  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
budget  can  be  kept  more  closely  correlated  with  business 
conditions  than  for  a  longer  period,  and,  also,  the  nec¬ 
essary  ile.xibility  is  thereby  obtained.  The  division  head 
sees  that  all  e.xpense  estimates  are  in  his  office  by  the 
15th  of  the  preceding  inoiith.  After  collating,  he  will 
see  how  his  budget,  as  a  whole,  shapes  up  with  last 
year’s  e.xpeiises.  and  revisions,  if  advisable,  are  iiiaile. 

The  budget  committee  should  meet  on  a  deliiiitely 
appointed  day  of  each  month,  preferably  about  the  iUth. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  the  division  heads  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  members  who  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  bv  reason  of  their  importance  in  the  company’s 
affairs. 

The  budget  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  store  Ilians  and  reviewing  past  performances.  'I'he 
reviewing  is  nuule  easy  by  means  of  master  recaji  sheets, 
one  for  each  division,  made  uji  by  the  statistical  office  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  amounts  in  the  "Result”  column 
of  the  estimate  sheets.  These  master  recap  sheets  are 
divided,  vertically  into  the  fourteen  natural  divisions 
(N.  R.  U.  G.  A.)  of  exiienses.  thus  making  a  tie-in 
with  the  expense  ledger.  The  horizontal  divisions  cor- 
resiiond  with  the  functional  sub-divisions.  These  hori¬ 
zontal  divisions  are  sub-divided  into  three  (larts,  "Last 
Year”,  "Budget”,  "Result”.  The  totals  on  these  master 
sheets  will  prove  extremely  interesting  and  only  a  glance 
will  tell  the  expense  story.  All  major  departures  must 
be  e.xplained  by  the  department  heads. 

When  the  estimates  for  the  next  month  are  given, 
any  plan  calling  for  a  substantial  increase  should  be  laid 
before  the  committee.  The  Chairman  should  call  for 


discussion  so  that  any  division  head  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  may  express  his  viewpoint.  The  Chairman  should 
make  decisions  coordinating  the  plans,  and  give  the  nec¬ 
essary  instructions  for  carrying  them  out.  By  summing 
up  the  budget  estimates,  the  coming  month’s  exjiense 
is  forecast,  and  the  Chairman  may  call  upon  any,  or  all, 
of  the  division  heads  to  cut  their  estimates  by  a  certain 
amount. 

The  chief  executive,  who  has  a  good  budget  system, 
has  definite  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  control  of  the 
expense  situation.  Tlie  principle  of  self-restriction  is 
very  (powerful,  if  given  an  opportunity  to  work.  The 
importance  of  continued  enthusiasm  for  the  budget  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized.  The  moment  a  budget  meeting 
is  postponed,  or  relegated  to  second  i)lace,  for  something 
else,  interest  throughout  the  organization  will  begin  to 
lag- 

To  sum  tip,  the  important  principles  of  plantiing  a 
successful  expense  budget  are : 

1.  Present  the  idea  of  management  responsibilitv. 

2.  Build  on  a  chart  of  the  actual  organization. 

3.  Btulget  at  the  sotirce  (  functional). 

4.  U.se  self-restriction. 

5.  Eliminate  "red  tape”. 


Wealth  of  Practical  Ideas  in  Ueport 
of  Recent  TralHc  (Convention 

The  record  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  ^larking  Grottp  contains  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  material  on  these  activities  which  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time.  Fortunately  arratigements  were  made 
to  secure  a  supidy  of  the  complete  rei)ort  of  s])eeches 
and  (li.scussions.  .\  few  of  these  still  are  available  to 
our  members  at  $3.50  per  copy.  The  contents  include; 

"Standardization  of  Packing  Supplies’’,  by  .Mian  C. 
.Smith,  .\sst.  l.'ontroller,  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo. 

Systematic  Supply  Department”,  hy  Carl  Hunter, 
I’urch.  .A^t..  'I'he  Rike-Kuniler  Co.,  Dayton. 

"Unit  Packing”,  hy  J.  H.  Mcleod,  V-P.,  'I'he  Hinde  & 
Dauch  Paper  Co.,  .Sandusky,  (). 

"Present  Day  Packing  and  Inspection  Problems”,  by 
C.  F.  McCauley,  'i'he  .1.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

"Standardization  of  Price  Tickets’’^  hy  Carl  Hunter. 

"How  Receiving  and  Marking  Procedure  Affects  Unit 
Control”,  hy  George  H.  -Ashley,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland. 

"Marine  Insurance",  hy  C.  L.  Mc.Aleer,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston. 

"Preliminary  Report  of  Container  and  Packing  Study", 
hy  .A.  C.  .Albee. 

"Price  Marking  Perfection”,  by  C.  F.  Zeller,  Monarch 
Alarking  System  Co.,  Dayton. 

"Marking  of  Ready  to  Wear",  "Marking  Without  U.se 
of  Price  'Pickets”,  "Marking  Price  Change  Merchan¬ 
dise  and  Customers’  Returns”,  and  s.veral  other  vital 
subjects. 

(Jrders  will  be  filled  as  they  are  received  tmtil  the 
few  remaining  coiiies  (tf  the  rejxjrt  are  gone.  Requests 
for  copies  should  be  directed  to  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager, 
The  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group,  225  West 
34th  St.,  New  York. 

Members  who  sent  in  orders  prior  to  October  31  and 
have  not  received  copies  should  notify  Mr.  Albee  at 


AUTOMATIC  RESET 


//?  Can  Prove  That 
Every  Merchant, 
Lar^e  or  Small,  Who 
Has  a  Piece  Goods 
Department,  Needs 
the  Speed  and 
Accuracy  of 

The  MASTER 
MEASUREGRAPH 


INVENTORY 

TOTALIZER 


1_I  ERE,  is  our  proposition  .... 
^  ^  We  will  demonstrate  the 
Master  Measuregraph  to  you  right 
in  your  own  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment — actually  let  you  sell  goods 
with  it— get  the  opinion  of  your 
salespeople.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 
It  will  not  in  any  way  obligate 
you  to  buy.  We  are  willing  to 
stand  all  expense  just  to  prove 
that  the  Master  Measuregraph 
will  save  time,  labor  and  wastage, 
which  means  saving  profits  for  you. 


REVERSIBLE 
SHEAR  BLADES 


REDESIGNED 
STARTING  POINT 


START 

CONTROL 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

I  HK  MKASU REGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  FOREST  PARK  BOULEVARD  SAINT  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard  Saint  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  demonstrate  the  Master  Measuregraph  to 
me  in  my  own  piece  goods  department.  I  understand 
that  this  demonstration  will  not  cost  me  a  cent  nor 
obligate  me  to  buy. 


Regardless  of  what  measuring 
equipment  you  are  now  using  or 
have  used,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  give  the  Measuregraph  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  in  your  own  establish¬ 
ment.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
superiority  of  Measuregraph  over 
any  other  fabric  measuring  devices. 
There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  for 
this  test — no  strings  attached  to 
our  offer.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail 
m  this  coupon. 


Name 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


A  Manual  for  Training  Elevator  Operators 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Has  Devised  a  Fine 
Book  of  Instructions  to  Strengthen  Customer  Service 


CUST()MERS  make  nearly  as  many  contacts  with 
service  representatives  on  the  lloor  as  they  do 
with  salespeople.  Yet  in  onr  zest  for  training  sales- 
jx^ople  for  greater  production,  we  are  j)rone  to  forget 
that  the  service  stall  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
total  picture  which  the  customer  gets  of  the  store. 

The  elevator  operator  is  just  one  of  these  elements 
of  service,  but  to  the  customer  the  fact  that  he  is  fault¬ 
less  in  courtesy  and  appearance,  and  above  all  that  his 
information  should  be  as  automatically  ])erfect  as  a 
printed  directory  are  matters  essential  to  her  conveni¬ 
ence  in  shopping.  The  Manual  of  Instructions  for  l*'le- 
vator  Operators  used  by  The  \Vm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  which  is  reprinted  in  full  below  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Ada  Collins  Holme,  Director  of  Frain- 
ing,  will  provide  our  members  with  a  splendid  example 
of  effective  training  material. 

“.\t  Taylor’s  we  make  a  regular  ‘job  training'  situa¬ 
tion  of  it",  Mrs.  Holme  writes.  “When  the  new  elevator 
man  comes  in,  he  comes  to  the  Training  Department 
from  the  Employment  Dei)artment  and  is  given  a  writ¬ 
ten  copy  of  his  floor  calls,  a  copy  of  the  Elevator 
Manual,  a  Store  Directory  and  a  tour  over  the  house 
by  the  Training  Department.  Beyond  that  his  training  is 
that  of  job  training  by  the  head  elevator  man  on  oi)er- 
tion,  on  uniform,  on  the  rules  of  the  manual,  etc. 

“A  quiz  is  given  by  the  Training  Department  a  week 
or  so  after  his  entrance  covering  the  information  in  the 
manual,  his  perfectness  of  floor  calls  and  Store 
Directory.  Follow-up  training  of  regulars  is  done  by 
the  supervisor  of  elevator  operators,  but  with  a  member 
of  the  Training  Department  present.  This  is  held  at 
8:15  in  the  morning  and  in  two  sections  with  half  the 
men  each  time,  so  that  we  will  not  cripple  the  elevator 
service  even  at  that  early  hour.” 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company  Manual,  which  is 
distributed  in  an  attractive  booklet,  follows : 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ELEVATOR  OPERATORS 

Introduction 

The  principal  part  of  any  rule  is  its  spirit.  This  is 
gained  by  understanding  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  it 
and  not  by  mere  obedience  because  it  is  a  rule.  No  rule 
seems  hard  when  we  see  that  it  is  wise,  worked  out 
from  experience  and  made  necessary  by  existing  con¬ 
ditions. 

These  instructions  are  offered  as  a  short  cut  to  assist 
you,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  aid  you  in  avoiding 


mistakes  and  we  wish  you  to  see  back  of  these  rules 
the  earnest  desire  of  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.  to 
give  \'t)u  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  that  you  may 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  sound  business  principles  and 
thus  become  a  credit  to  yourself  and  to  the  store. 

Importance  of  W  ork 

The  elevator  operators  have  important  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  they  are  an  essential  jiart  of  the  store  forces  that 
transact  each  day’s  business. 

( )f  the  many  customers  who  daily  come  into  this  store 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  use  the  elevators  and, 
and  as  the  elevator  o])erator  is  the  first  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  customer,  it  is  for  him  to  make  a  pleasing 
impression  and  to  give  accurate  and  helpful  information. 

I'he  'I'aylor  Store  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
United  .States  and  is  noted  for  its  good  .service  and  ex¬ 
treme  courtesy  to  customers  under  all  conditions.  One 
discourtesy  or  irritable  reply  to  a  j)erson,  or  one  fail¬ 
ure  to  answer  an  inquiry  ])roj)erly  may  cause  loss  of 
patronage  and  undo  the  good  work  of  a  half  dozen 
other  employees,  with  whom  the  customer  may  have 
come  into  contact  while  in  the  store. 

Mechanical  Operation  of  Cars 

Always  try  to  stop  exactly  at  the  floor  level  as  it  is 
very  unpleasant  for  passengers  to  be  shaken  about  in 
a  badly  operated  car.  It  also  adds  to  the  exp)ense  of 
ojjeration  each  time  the  car  is  started  and  stopped. 

Train  yourself  to  start  without  a  jerk  and  stop  with¬ 
out  a  jolt  as  skill  in  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
operator.  Learn  to  make  a  level  landing  with  one  stop. 

Be  careful  at  all  landings  and  if  the  car  is  not  level 
with  the  floor  ask  passengers  to  “please  step  up”  or 
“down”  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  during  the  day  some  adjustment  or  repair  is  nec¬ 
essary  on  your  car,  immediately  notify  the  starter  but 
do  not  mention  it  in  the  hearing  of  passengers.  If  it  is 
a  serious  matter  stop  your  car  at  the  nearest  floor  and 
request  passengers  to  “please  take  the  ne.xt  car”  and 
close  the  doors  until  the  car  has  been  repaired. 

Elevator  operators  are  required  to  stop  and  open  the 
doors  full  width  at  every  floor  scheduled  whether  or  not 
there  are  passengers  to  be  taken  on  or  discharged. 

When  stopping  at  a  floor  look  out  of  the  car  to  see 
whether  customers  are  waiting  or  hurrying  to  catch  the 
car. 

Do  not  urge  customers  to  enter  car — that  is  do  not 
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hold  yi>iir  car  at  a  floor  landing  and  call  “up”  or  “down”  |r 
to  customers  who  are  not  waiting  for  cars.  |j 

Do  not  slam  doors.  Oj^en  and  close  doors  with  as  I 

little  noise  or  flourish  as  ix)ssible.  When  opening  or  I 

shutting,  ease  the  doors  slowly  to  closed  or  open  r 

positions.  li 

Do  not  slam  handles  controlling  jxiwer  or  brakes.  1; 
Starter  will  control  all  “up”  cars  keeping  them  I 

properly  spaced.  Ij 

Operators  are  not  to  stand  on  eight  floor.  Ij 

Good  service  is  maintained  by  keeping  the  schedule  || 
and  the  starters  and  operators  should  try  to  keep  the  || 
cars  separated  at  equal  distances  and  to  use  their  best  l| 
efforts  to  prevent  too  many  elevators  from  being  up  or  I 
down  at  the  same  time.  :  j! 

Nci'cr  u’aste  time  oti  the  upper  floors.  Ij 

Klevator  men  must  not  leave  cars;  as.  for  instance.  ]  Ij 
on  the  eight  floor  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Each  man  !  I| 
liad  his  relief  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  j| 
as  well  as  at  the  lunch  hour.  He  will  not  leave  the  car  l| 
at  any  other  time.  I 

Cars  must  never  he  i)arked  without  permission  from  1' 
the  starter.  || 

Klevator  men  must  not  use  the  settees  {provided  on  I 
the  eight  floor  for  customers,  either  ou  l£ast  or  West  I  I' 
sides.  !  I 

The  rest  room  for  elevator  men  is  on  the  ninth  floor,  r 
When  they  are  oflf  duty  they  must  spend  their  time  in  || 
this  room  where  the  starter  will  know  how  to  reach  ,  I 
them  if  needed.  ^  || 

OjKTators  must  l)e  on  time  after  their  reliefs.  If  i  I 
they  are  late  in  coming  hack  from  their  reliefs,  it  jnits  r 
the  schedule  out  for  the  day.  It  is  better  not  to  take  the  I: 
full  time  of  relief,  hut  to  he  a  moment  or  two  early  in  r 
returning.  1' 

See  that  your  car  is  kept  clean.  Do  not  jiermit  pieces  Ij 
of  paper  of  any  kind  to  remain  on  the  floor.  .All  li 
elevators  are  cleaned  at  night  hut  if  an  operator,  upon  I 
taking  his  car,  finds  it  is  not  clean  he  should  report  it  I 
to  the  starter  at  once.  I 

Behavior  {  I 

Should  you  lie  absent  from  business  for  any  reason,  I 
notify  the  Superintendent’s  Office  immediately.  I 

Elevator  men  must  be  in  before  half-past  eight  o’clock  I 
in  the  morning.  Those  who  are  habitually  late  will  lose  I 
a  half  hour’s  pay.  I 

There  is  to  be  no  gum  chewing  or  eating  by  elevator  1 
men  while  on  duty.  I 

All  operators  will  wear  a  suit  of  the  kind  designated  I 
by  the  store,  (the  coat  of  which  must  l)e  buttoned  while  I 
on  duty),  black  shoes,  white  shirts  and  white  collars.  I 
They  must  not  wear  colored  shirts  nor  colored  collars.  I 
-Ml  operators  are  required  to  shave  daily  before  coming  I 
to  work,  to  keep  their  hair  neatly  trimmed,  and  their  I 
shoes  shined.  In  other  words,  your  i)ersonal  appear-  I 
ance  must  l)e  such  as  to  be  a  credit  to  yourself  and  to  I 
the  store  for  which  you  work.  I 

.Always  stand  at  attention  facing  the  door  with  your  I 
hand  on  the  lever — never  stand  in  the  doorway.  Do  not  I 
lounge  in  the  elevators.  It  is  easiest  to  stand  a  long  time,  I 
if  the  operator  stands  .squarely  on  Ixjth  feet.  I 

Elevator  oijerators  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  any  ]  [ 
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Unprejudiced  Service 


CTORE  Layout  and  Plan- 
^  ning  which  achieve  the 
maxium  in  individuality, 
convenience  and  efficient 
performance  require  the  fine 
touch  of  the  specialist — the 
knowledge  and  experience 
of  men  who-  know  how  to 
accomodate  fixtures  and 
equipment  of  the  right 
beauty  and  utility  to  the 
practical  requirements  of 
store  operation. 

The  counsel  which  is  most 
valuable  to  the  merchant  is 
that  which  has  for  its  object 
only  the  interest  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  which  is  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  need  to  sell 
some  specific  thing. 

WELDON  &  WELDON  is 
an  experienced  organization, 
equipped  to  present  practical 
solutions  to  the  layout  and 
fixtures  problems  of  the  new 
store  and  for  remodeling  old 
stores.  Its  service  includes  as¬ 
sistance  in  unbiased  selection 
of  fixtures  and  supervision  to 
assure  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion. 


Weldon  &  Weldon 

Bryant  Park  Building 
55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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conversation  with  employees  of  the  store  or  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  except  to  answer  inquiries. 

The  elevator  operator  is  responsible  for  the  orderly 
behavior  of  employees  who  use  his  car.  If  there  is  any 
disorderly  behavior,  report  the  jierson  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  your  head  operator,  who  will  report  the  matter  to 
the  Suj>erintendent’s  Office. 

There  must  be  no  loud  talking,  whistling  or  singing 
in  the  elevators  even  though  the  operator  is  alone  in  his 
car.  Calling  across  from  one  elevator  to  another  is  not 
])ennitted. 

Avoid  gossip  and  discussion  relative  to  store  matters 
at  all  times. 


Location  of  Merchandise  and  Offices 

Learn  the  location  of  the  merchandise  and  the  names 
and  locations  of  the  offices  of  the  various  executives 
throughout  the  store. 

The  morning  and  evening  advertisements  are  .sent  to 
the  elevator  starter  so  that  every  elevator  man  reads 
the  advertisements  daily  and  signs  them. 

Each  man  is  provided  with  a  store  directory  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  and  must  be  familiar  with  this  infor- 


The  Handling  of  Customers 

If  a  customer  should  ask  the  location  of  merchandise 
with  which  you  are  not  familiar,  you  should  frankly 
say  so,  expressing  regret,  and  refer  the  customer  to  the 
nearest  doorman  or  employee  who  is  able  to  furnish  this 
information. 

If  a  customer  has  been  misdirected  or  carried  past  her 
door  and  comes  up  to  you  with  a  complaint,  do  not 
hesitate  to  apologize,  even  though  the  mistake  is  not 
yours,  and  show  her  every  possible  courtesy. 

The  time  for  answering  customers’  inquiries  is  nec¬ 
essarily  brief.  Do  not  be  abrupt  in  manner  but  try  to 
satisfy  customers’  inquiries. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  elevator  ojierator  remain  per¬ 
fectly  cool  and  courteous  under  all  situations  as  any 
discourtesy  whether  to  a  customer  or  employee  will  not 
be  tolerated.  If  through  any  cause  your  passengers  be¬ 
come  excited,  you  should  be  the  one  to  keep  cool  at  all 
times. 

Do  not  depend  entirely  on  your  signal  light  as  it  may 
not  always  be  right;  but  state  "up  please’’  or  "down 
please”  before  starting. 

If  the  lights  are  not  in  perfect  working  order,  report 
the  matter  at  once  to  the  head  operator.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  as  a  matter  of  service  to  the  customer. 

When  taking  on  passengers  the  car  can  be  more 
easily  filled  by  retjuesting  customers  to  "please  step  well 
back  in  the  car  and  face  the  front”. 

W  hen  stopping  at  the  doors  to  let  off  and  take  on 
passengers  use  this  phrase;  "Passengers  oti  first,  please". 

See  that  i)assengers  do  not  stand  so  close  to  the  front 
of  the  car  that  their  clothes  may  touch  the  wall  of  the 
elevator  shaft. 

Load  your  car  and  then  if  there  are  any  customers 
left  who  cannot  get  on,  say,  "this  car  is  full,  please  take 
the  next  car”.  Operator  must  not  overload  the  elevator. 
Thirteen  passengers  are  counted  as  a  full  load  on  the 
West  elevators  and  fifteen  passengers  on  the  East 
elevators. 


If  your  car  is  full  on  coming  to  a  door,  stop  without  J 

oi)ening  the  door,  and  say  to  waiting  customers,  "next  t, 
car.  please”.  ^UK 

( Iterators  are  required  to  announce  each  door  before 
stopping  there,  and  to  announce  the  merchandise  carried 
on  that  door  according  to  the  door-calls  taught  them. 

In  calling  out  the  doors  and  merchandise  do  not  shout,  ^ 
but  speak  in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice. 

W^henever  you  have  occasion  to  si)eak  to  a  woman 
whose  name  you  do  not  know,  invariably  address  her  as 
"madam”,  never  as  "lady”.  . 

Elevator  men  must  Ije  careful  of  children;  first,  to  I!!^  * 
see  that  they  are  not  separated  from  their  mothers,  and 
then  to  see  that  they  stand  far  enough  hack  from  the  ™ 
gate  to  avoid  accidents.  It  is  j)erfectly  i)ermissible  for 
an  elevator  operator  to  stop  his  car  and  wait  until  the 
child  is  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  mother,  if  there 
is  danger  to  the  child. 

If  customers  go  to  a  sales  door  at  the  closing  hour 
do  not  land  them  there  with  no  one  to  take  care  oi 
them.  You  are  required  to  see  })ersonally  that  .some 
one  gives  them  attention  even  though  it  may  necessitate 
your  going  to  the  main  door  to  secure  some  one  to  T 
do  this. 

No  outsiders  unless  they  have  business  on  that  floor 
are  allowed  on  the  fifth  door. 

W'est  side  elevators  do  not  go  to  the  ninth  door. 

I£ast  side  elevators  will  carry  to  the  ninth  door  at  all 

times  those  employees  whose  work  is  on  the  ninth  door,  _ 

such  as  the  window  trimmers,  restaurant  help,  etc. 

Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  three,  elevator  men 
will  not  carry  other  employees  further  than  the  eighth 
door. 

Employees  carrying  merchandise  must  use  the  freight 
not  the  passenger  elevators.  Elevator  men  should  l)olit^ 
ly  request  such  employees  to  do  so.  Inspector-cashiers,  | 
carrying  large  cash  Ix)xes  are  not  to  use  the  two  new! 
cars  on  the  East  side.  f 


Emergencies 


In  case  of  an  accident,  first  see  that  the  jjerson  is 
taken  to  the  hospital  <m  the  eighth  door.  Then  report 
to  the  starter  no  matter  how  trivial  the  accident  may  be. 
Refer  all  inquiries  regarding  accidents  to  the  Store 
Superintendent’s  ( )ffice  and  give  no  information  on  sudi 
matters  to  strangers. 

If  the  store  nurse  enters  the  elevator  and  gives  in¬ 
structions  to  the  operator  as  to  the  door  she  wishes  to 
reach,  the  operator  will  go  immediately  to  that  door,  as 
an  emergency  measure.  If  there  are  customers  on  the 
elevator,  he  may  return  to  the  door  from  which  he  I 
started  and  make  his  regular  trip. 


Fire  Regulations 


In  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency  the  elevator  starter  [ 
will  report  to  the  telephone  operator  at  once  for  location  | 
of  fire.  In  case  the  fire  is  on  a  sales  door  one  elevator  in  » 
each  bank  shall  be  dispatched  to  pick  up  the  fire  fight-  n 
ing  squad  and  carry  it  to  the  door  on  which  the  fire  is  I 
located.  The  operators  of  the  freight  elevators  shall.  | 
upon  learning  of  the  fire,  stop  all  handling  of  merchan- 1 
dise  and  use  their  cars  for  carrying  oidy  fire  fighting  j 
])ersonnel. 
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ITtli  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel 

^ORK  in  i)rei)aration  for  the  17th  Annual  Con- 
”  vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Ooocls  Asso¬ 
ciation  began  in  earnest  November  1st.  i'he  February 
meeting  »)f  our  craft  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  impor¬ 
tance  that  program  plans  and  negotiations  for  si^eakers 
are  under  way  throughout  the  year,  but  the  intensive 
job  of  program  building  actually  starts  alx)ut  three 
months  in  advance  of  the  convention. 

Our  inemljers  should  make  a  ix)int  now  of  record¬ 
ing  the  dates  and  place  of  the  approaching  meeting. 
The  convention  has  proved  its  value  so  conclusively 
that  all  our  stores  wish  to  plan  far  ahead  to  release  as 
many  y)eople  as  possible  for  the  trip  to  New  York. 
Here  are  the  Lire  details ! 

\lth  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association 
February  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1928 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

A  meeting  of  the  h'xecutive  Council  has  l)een  called 
at  headquarters  for  November  22nd  to  select  a  key¬ 
note  for  the  sessions  and  to  lay  out  the  general  details 
of  the  programs  for  all  the  meetings.  The  Executive 
Council  includes  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  Ci.  A.  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  eight  Associate 


Penna.,  New  York,  Feb.  6-10 

(iroups.  All  of  the  groups  now  are  planning  to  par- 
tici])ate  actively  in  the  convention. 

The  convention  in  its  broad  outlines  will  follow 
closely  the  arrangements  of  last  year  unless  present 
])lans  are  altered  by  the  Executive  Council.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  provides  for  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  on  Monday,  general  sessions  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  afternoon  and  evening.  Group  sessions  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  'Thursday,  and  a  final  general  session  on 
Friday.  'The  Smoker  will  come  on  'Tuesday  evening  and 
the  -Atinual  Hanquet  on  Thursday  evening.  Plans  are 
being  considered  for  another  unusual  session  on  an 
outstanding  problem  of  retailing  for  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing. 

.\  convention  which  attracts  nearly  2,CXX)  outstand¬ 
ing  merchants  and  store  executives  is  imf)ortant 
enough  to  warrant  asking  our  meml)ers  to  do  a  little 
advance  thinking.  We  urge  that  you  consider  the 
meetings  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  you  recall 
them  and  then  communicate  to  Mr.  Hahn  any  and  all 
suggestions  that  occur  to  you  of  improvements  in  the 
arrangements  and  program  you  believe  should  be  made 
and  of  problems  you  want  discussed  and  men  you  think 
should  lead  these  discussions.  This  information  will 
help  tremendously  in  making  the  convention  more 
valuable  than  ever  before. 


In  serviee  for  many  years,  yet 
show  no  sign  of  depredation 

Reduce  vault  storage  one  to 
two-thirds. 

Alignment  of  leaves  is  always 
perfect. 

Easiest  to  operate. 


More  than  500 
Gravity  Lock  Binders 
are  used  by  Spear  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh 


'T'HE  installation  of  GRAVITY  Lock  Binders  in 
retail  Department  Stores  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  industry  or  business.  The  -v 
unusually  large  number  of  accounts 
carried  by  such  organizations  makes  niN 

it  vital  that  the  most  efficient  and  timesaving  auxil¬ 
iary  bookkeeping  equipment  be  employed. 

Two  to  five  minutes  are  saved  on  each  opera¬ 


tion  where  GRAVITY  Lock  BINDERS  are  employed. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  bookkeeping  machines 
rry  you  now  have,  GRAVITY  Lock  BlN- 

®  I  j  DERS  will  function  with  the  greatest 

economy. 

Have  your  secretary  communicate  with  us  today 
on  .your  letterhead  for  further  details. 


McDonald  ledger  &  loose  leaf  company 

5322  Ravcnswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Boston  Los  Angeles  Cinannati  San  Francisco 
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New  Edition  of  Delivery  Association 
Yearbook  Full  of  Useful  Ideas 

I'he  1927  Yearbook  of  the  Retail  Deliver},'  Association 
recently  came  from  the  press  and  is  beinjj  distributed 
to  members.  limited  number  of  additional  copies  are 
available  which  may  be  purchased  by  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  This  annual 
publication  will  make  a  very  useful  reference  volume 
to  various  store  executives, — -Controllers,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers  and  Superintendents,  Warehouse  Managers,  Gar¬ 
age  Managers,  as  well  as  those  in  direct  contact  with 
delivery  work.  Many  subjects  are  covered  each  year 
in  Transportation  Management,  Warehousing,  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Wra])i)itig,  and  related  fields,  and  in  the  current 
volume  such  topics  as  the  following  are  included : 

Motor  Truck  .Maintenance,  Klectric  Truck  (Operation. 
RoutiiiR  and  .Sorting  of  Packages,  .Kccident  Preven¬ 
tion.  Supervision  of  Per.sonnel.  Keriiicing  Costs  of 
(.)peration,  Simplified  Packing.  Internal  Delivery  Prob¬ 
lems.  Selection  and  Training  of  Personnel,  etc.,  etc. 

The  present  book  is  a  cloth-bound  indexed  volume  of 
324  pages  and  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
-Annual  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  .April  1927.  In 
addition  there  are  reports  of  investigations,  bulletins  of 
the  Association,  and  various  articles  and  addresses.  The 
price  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (Joods 
Association  is  $3.50  per  copy.  Orders  should  be  sent 
at  once  to  I'he  Retail  Delivery  .Association,  225  West 
34th  Street,  New  York. 


Bonus  Flans  for  Accounts  Receivable 

( Continued  froiji  549  > 

Billers 

$15.(KI  per  week  at  rate  of  ,t(K)  checks  iK'r  dav 

iP.tK)  ”  ■’  ’•  ”  "  320  . 

17.(KI .  340  . 

18.00 . 3fj0  . 

BONUS  t)X  CHECKS  IN  EXCESS  OF  OUO'I'.A 
Posters 


First 

l.tKH)  at 

25 

cents  per  1(K) 

Second 

l.(KX)  ’’ 

27' 

'  •«  •«  •» 

Third 

L(KXI  ’’ 

30 

'*  **  ” 

Fourth 

1.000  ’’ 

321 

/  t»  ».  M 

Fifth 

I.IKK)  ’’ 

d-s 

..  ..  ♦, 

.\11  over 

5.(HK)  ’’ 

.37' 

First 

.=;(X»  at 

30 

cents  i>er  UH) 

Second 

55 

Third 

.s(X)  ’’ 

(>0 

.»  ».  .. 

Fourth 

.sOO  ’’ 

05 

Fifth 

.s(M>  ’’ 

70 

.-Ml  over 

2..s(X)  ’’ 

75 

"  **  ** 

♦  *  ♦ 

Store  N(j.  3  pays  two  distinct  forms  of  bonuses — one 
is  a  production  bonus  and  the  other  on  the  securing 
of  balances  and  the  elimination  of  errors  in  posting  to 
wrong  accounts. 

The  ])roduction  bonus  is  based  on  the  number  of 
]X)stings.  For  each  dollar  iK*r  week  salary  which  a 
Ixtokkeeper  receives  she  is  expected  to  post  166  post¬ 
ings  ( by  posting  is  meant  checks  regardless  of  the 


ntimber  of  items  and  regardless  of  whether  they  are  casli  | 
IKiyments,  charge  or  credits). 

For  example:  If  a  bookkeeper  receives  a  salary  of 
$1S.(K)  i)er  week,  she  is  expected  to  iK)st  3,000  (  heda 
as  a  (jiiota  before  her  l)onus  commences.  For 
posting  that  she  makes  over  and  above  her  (ptota  she 
receives  '/i  cent,  so  that  if  an  $18.00  girl  posted  4.000 
postings,  she  would  receive  a  bonus  c^t  $5.(K)  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  salary. 

The  other  bonus  is  based  on  the  securing  of  balance^ 
and  the  elimination  of  errors  in  posting  to  the  wronjy 
accounts.  If  the  bookkeeper’s  balances  are  all  in  by  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  she  is  entitled  to  a  bonus  of 
$5.00,  and  if  there  are  no  errors  in  posting  reported’', 
by  the  bill  adjustment  bureau,  she  receives  an  additional 
$3.CX).  However,  if  there  are  any  errors,  she  is  charged 
25  cents  an  error  against  her  bonus  up  to  five  errors.^ 
For  five  or  more  errors  she  loses  her  entire  bonus. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


ADVERTISING  WO.MAN 

Gapablc  of  originating  new  and  clever  ideas  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  Experienced  in  planning  and  writing  general  mer-  , 
chandise.  fashions,  institutional  and  feature  "stunts",  magazine.- 
ads  and  direct  by  mail.  K-27-b. 

CONTROLLER.  .)r  ASSIST.\NT 
Hroad  e.xperience  as  assistant  in  one  of  largest  eastern  stores, 
included  studies  of  various  departments  such  as  the  Supply  De-  • 
partment.  Delivery  Department  and  some  of  the  selling  depart-- 
inents.  Later  accepted  position  as  controller  of  smaller  store.  ' 
where  he  had  charge  of  auditing  department,  accounts  payable,  ‘ 
cashiering,  statistics  payroll,  credit  and  collection  departments. 
Excellent  references.  .Age  29.  K-27-L 

EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 

Long  and  varie<l  business  experience  with  several  well-known 
concerns.  Can  devise  and  execute  selling  plan  completely.  De¬ 
sires  position  which  will  jR-rmit  of  greater  opportunity  than 
present  connection  affords.  Open  for  immediate  emplovment 
K-27-2. 

MEN’S  CLOTHING  BUYER 
Past  experience  embraces  men’s  clothing  business  in  both 
manufacturing  and  retail  fields.  Joined  high  grade  metro])olitan 
store  as  assistant  buyer  and  after  five  years  became  buyer  in  ■ 
which  capacity  he  remained  for  eight  years.  Capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  large  volume.  Familiar  with  European  as  well  as  domestk 
market.  K-27-3. 

MERCHANDISER 

For  twelve  years  associated  with  medium  size  western  de¬ 
partment  store.  Practical  knowledge  of  all  lines  and  unit  stock 
control.  Severing  present  connection  for  better  opportunity. 
Age  33.  K-27-7. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Now  available,  a  man  of  exceptional  record,  experience  and 
ability  in  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  with  unusual  facility 
f<ir  inspiring  store’s  personnel.  Practical,  alert,  a  hard  worker,  < 
go<Kl  systematizer.  Write  for  details.  K-27-4. 

STYLIST 

Consultant — interior  decorating:  house  furnishings.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  technical  and  practical  training  through  inten¬ 
sive  research  in  .'\merica  and  abroad  and  through  personal 
contacts  with  patrons  of  representative  establishments  in  New 
York  City  and  the  middle  west.  This  service  has  l>een  com¬ 
bined  with  the  advisory  bureau  on  general  apparel.  .-Xvailable 
November  1st.  K-27-5. 


i 


